tion has truly succeeded the war will end—and 
the post-war period—now. Perhaps then will come 
the biggest test of all—the test of our American 
System of Free Competitive Enterprise. 


At SONOCO we are planning and preparing for 
this time. Then, as never before, will our facilities 
to make anything and everything in textile paper 
carriers, be important. A dependable source of 
supply in peace and in war, SONOCO intends to 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPpaANY 


HARTSVILLE 
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fulfills every expectation in the operation of your 
looms? 


The above illustration represents complete | 
STE-HED-CO ARTEX LOOM HARNESS EQUIP- 
MENT for the most successful handling of any size 
regenerated or synthesized fibres such as rayon, 
nylon or acetate. 


This indispensable installation has been univer- 
sally adopted by the very largest rayon fabric pro- : 
ducers in this country, England, and many Central 
and South American plants. | 


The ESPECIALLY constructed heddle is made of 
the highest grade carbon steel with nickel finish . 
or—of late—our “SUPREME WIRE,” a guaranteed 
RUSTLESS steel product with its far less adhesive | ¢ 


features due to the composition of this quality steel. 


The harness frame with its patented double ends, 
| sliding rods and heavier size heddle rods, strongly - 
| supported by patented dual slide hooks, grants , 
| indisputable strength for weaving any fabric re- 
quiring from 5,000 to 25,000 warp ends. 


Drop wires for warp stop motions are of tem- | 
pered and polished steel wire either in nickel or 
cepper finish, and can be furnished in any weight. | 


bay complete STF-MED-CO ARTEX 0M HARNESS FOUMENT to obtain 100 rests be 


TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 
2100 W. Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


vis W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C.., 


ruviished Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 


C. Subscription $1.°0 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at 


under Act of Congress, “arch 2, 1897. 
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BRANCH OFFICES FIELD ENGINEERS 
OVER Manufacturers of Superior iN 
WORLD FLAT STEEL HEDDLES~—HARNESS FRAMES-—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS — EVERY DISTRICT 
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Chiquola Manufacturing Company, Honea Path, S. C., is one of more than one hundred 
leading mills throughout the South which are having us recondition and RCK-treat their flyers 


150,000 FLYERS FROM MASSACHUSETTS TO TEXAS 


Worn Roving Frame + Flyers Balanced by Our * Worn Parts Built-up 


Spindles Rebuilt Ideal Balancing Machine By Metallizing 


WRITE FOR. PARTICULARS 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


BESSEMER CITY, N. C. 
20TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE MILLS 
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STARTING JANUARY 
IT’S UP TO YOU! 


TARTING January 18th, it’s up to you to lead the 
men and women working in your plant to do them- 
selves proud by helping to put over the 4th War Loan. 
Your Government picks you for this job because you 
are better fitted than anyone else to know what your 
employees can and should do—and you're their natural 
leader. This time, your Government asks your plant to 
meet a definitegquota—and to break it, plenty! 
_ If your plant quota has not yet been set, get in touch now 
with your State Chairman of the War Finance Committee. 
To meet your plant quota, will mean that you will have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan payments 
at their peak figure—and then get at least an average of one 
EXTRA $100 bond from every worker! 
That's where your leadership comes in—and the lead- 


ership of every one of your associates, from plant super- 
intendent to foreman! It’s your job to see that your fellow 
workers are sold the finest investment in the world. To 
see that they buy their share of tomorrow—of Victory! 
That won't prove difficult, if you organize for it. Set 
up your own campaign right now—and don’t aim for any- 
thing less than a 100° record in those extra $100 bonds! 
And here’s one last thought. Forget you ever heard of 
“10°,” as a measure of a reasonable investment in War 
Bonds under the Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. Today, thou- 
sands of families that formerly depended upon a single 
wage earner now enjoy the earnings of several. In such 
cases, LO) or 15°> represents but a paltry fraction of an 
investment which should reach 25°), 50°), or more! 
Now then—Up and At Them! 


Keep Backing the Attack!:-WITH WAR BONDS 


This space contributed to Victory by TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Jiwo udvertisememt prepared under the auspices of the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 
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nnouncement 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Builders of Complete Warp Preparation Equipment 
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MILDEW INHIBITORS 


for various types of cotton cloth and yarn 
non-toxic —non-irritating 


FUNGICIDE M: a single product combining a 
mildew inhibitor and water repellent for pro- 
ducing a mildewproof water repellent finish 
on insect netting, tapes, sheeting, webbing, 
thread, etc., in one operation. 


FUNGICIDE PG: for mildewproofing duck, 
plied-yarns, etc., by the two bath method. 


FUNGICIDE GM: used in conjunction with 
water repellents in a one bath treatment to 
mildewproof cottons and impart a water re- 
pellent finish. 


FUNGICIDE A: a mildewproofer for cloth 
coating processes .-.— used directly in the 
vinyl resin solution. 


AQUAROL*: produces a water repellent fin- 
ish on uniform cloth, overcoatings and other 
military fabrics ...— may be used in a single 
bath treatment with Fungicide GM to impart 
water repellency and mildew resistance to 
cottons ...— also used in single bath with 
Arko Fire Retardant to produce water repel- 
lency and fire resistance. 


ARKO FIRE RETARDANT: for flameproofing 


uniform cloth, tentage, felts, etc. 


CULOFIX L*: used as an after treatment in 
last rinse to prevent color bleeding in water 


of direct dyed cotton or rayon. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. : 


ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


Established 40 years 
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NHE cotton textile industry, in spite of what has 
happened and is happening to it, has shown since 
Pearl Harbor its ability to answer the Government's 
call for increased production. Notwithstanding this 
show of patriotism and its demonstrated ability to 
meet emergencies, this industry is looked upon with 
suspicion. It is still regarded as the number one 
problem of the administration. 


Too much control is exercised over it, even in time 
of war. Management has but little chance. 


In the process of continued bureaucratic control 
the lines are being continually tightened so that today 
this industry finds itself Prometheus bound. Con- 
trolled as it is by WLB, WMC, OPA, etc., with un- 
necessary floods of directives, with the price of cotton 
fixed, ceiling prices of yarn set, wages controlled, it 
has almost reached the point where management is 
mostly needed to study and work out new directives. 


Government taxes in this industry lack but little 
being confiscatory. Taxes are so high that the law of 
diminishing returns will set in shortly, if, indeed, it 
has not already done so. If a mill is fortunate enough 
to make more than eight per cent on capital, or more 
than the average pre-war earnings, it then has to pay 
90 per cent of this with a promise of ten per ‘cent 
return after the war. The next tax bill takes 95 per 
cent of this, with a promise of ten per cent return. 
On top of all this the administration had to set up a 
new bureau to renegotiate that part of the mill’s 
business done directly or indirectly with the Govern- 
ment. There may have been some small reason in 
1942 for this renegotiation law, but no industry 
thinks that enough can be gained now to justify it. 
Little has been gained by it and the result has been 
to employ a host of people in this bureau to take 
large amounts from the Treasury to decrease the cost 
of the Army and Navy purchases. In other words, to 
take money out of one pocket and put it into another. 
Surely, there should be no such law, since taxes are 
sufficiently high to regain all undue profits. 


The management of one mill was called before 
the renegotiation bureau to go over its record of 
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Penalized for Efficiency 


By ERNEST REES, President and Manager, Elk Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


earnings. This mill showed a pre-war earning of 
approximately 14 per cent and that it earned 24 per 
cent on Government contracts in 1942. The conten- 
tion of the management was that the Government 
was entitled to only ten per cent of the earnings as a 
war profit. This was not allowed. The mill in ques- 
tion was allowed less than ten per cent of the earn- 
ings, whereas, in any court of equity this mill would 
have been allowed 14 per cent and the Government 
ten per cent. 


This is not a matter of not being willing to forego 
profits while the war lasts, but it is most certainly a 
question of giving efficiency proper credit. Mills dis- 
like being socialized or being punished because they 
are more watchful of their business and more efh- 
cient in the management of thetr affairs. 


From the above it would seem that the cotton tex- 
tile industry is being penalized for being patriotic. 
To be penalized for being patriotic is something new 
under the sun. 


When you consider that the textile industry today, 
surrounded as it is by mismanaged, hostile bureaucra- 
cies, is penalized for being patriotic while others are 
being given incentive payments for producing, you 
cannot help but feel that the number one problem is 
being persecuted. 


Not long ago a certain bureaucrat was asked if his 
bureau desired the textile industry to make a reason- 
able profit, or if the attitude of his bureau was rather 
to see the industry in the red, his reply was, “I have 
been out of Washington 24 hours.”’ 


The textile industry is now being hounded to such 
an extent that as a whole, if the bureaus did show 
any consideration for it, it would have the feeling of 
the Roman who said, “Timeo Graecos dona ferentes.” 
The industry feels that it is rather in position of the 
prisoners whom the old vicar addressed, stating to 
them that they could look to the future with con- 
fidence, knowing that Hell could bring to them no 
change, but that Heaven would mean more to them 
than others, because the change would be so great. 
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ABOUT A REMARKABLE NEW COT 


q the textile industry 
today, there are a lot of 
rumors that Armstrong has 
developed a remarkable 
new roll covering. We're 
publishing this statement 
to tell you the facts. 

The rumors say it’s a cot made of cork com- 
bined with synthetic rubber. That's true. 
We've been making cork cots for twenty- 
eight years . and Accotex (synthetic rub- 
ber) Cots for nine years. We've found that 
cork drafts better, while synthetic rubber 
promises a longer service life. So it was only 
natural that we should develop a cot offering 
both advantages. 

The rumors say, further, that some mills 
are already using our new cot on a limited 


production basis and that these mills 


report it has spinning 
properties far superior to 
those of any synthetic roll 
covering now in general 
use. That’s true also. 

If these were normal 
times, or if we were willing 
to use one of the less restricted kinds of syn- 
thetic rubber, right now we'd be producing 
cork-and-synthetic-rubber cots by the mil- 
lions. But there is only one kind of syn- 
thetic rubber that does the job right—and, 
today, most of it is needed in vital war equip- 
ment. Hence our current production of the 
new cots is limited. For this reason, you may 
not be able to get prompt delivery of as many 
of them as you would like to have. 

Just as soon as these cots become available 


in unlimited quantities, we will let you know. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS SECTION fA) LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Quartermaster Is Particular 


Weathering racks at the Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot where samples of various dyed and finished fabrics are subjected to 


atmospheric conditions. 


Swatches are tested at certain intervals in laboratories to note the effects of such exposure, with results 


guiding the Quartermaster in procurement and in writing specifications. 


RE-TESTING of duck and canvas cloth and other tex- 

tile fabrics to evaluate the durability of materials for 
many Quartermaster products is an important phase in the 
laboratory experimentation program at the Jeffersonville 
(Ind.) Quartermaster Depot. 

Exposure of. samples to weather conditions for periods as 
long as one year is made to determine the effects of rain, 
snow, sunshine, dew, etc., so as to obtain the utmost service 
from military fabrics and fiber products under the varied 
uses of modern warfare. 

Experimentation with untried materials treated for mil- 
dewproofing, rot resistance, water repellency, color fastness, 
etc., and subsequent testing weeds out “‘weaklings” and 
inferior products, and assures that nothing but the best 
goes into Army tentage and a soldier's personal equipment. 

With the wide disposition of military forces over the 
world, a broad range of conditions exists which cannot be 
met in time by actual field tests alone. In addition to the 
weathering exposure racks, the engineering laboratories of 
the Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot employ scientific 
machinery to “manufacture’’ weather simulating Arctic or 
tropical conditions. 

In conducting the exposure tests, samples of various dyed 
and finished fabrics are attached to a weathering rack, and 
subjected to atmospheric conditions. Swatches are tested 
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periodically, chemically and physically, to exposure changes, 
and these tests may continue from one to 12 months. 

When time is of the essence and results must be known 
as soon as possible, the accelerated weathering units reveal 
in a few weeks what it takes six months of natural exposure 
to show. Scientifically controlled, they can duplicate the 
heat and humidity of the tropics. To get test reactions on 
Arctic equipment, three different chambers provide com- 
plete temperature range. 


A Different Harvest 


Samples of Army cloth and fabrics are now planted in 
greenhouses in the same manner as bulbs and flowers. This 
seemingly unorthodox procedure is not intended to “‘raise’’ 
textiles as one grows roses and carnations, but rather to test 
the durability of fabrics, such as canvas and duck which 
are expected to be used in a damp, humid atmosphere. 

Known as the “‘soil-burial’’ method, the Jeffersonville 
Quartermaster Depot was one of the first Army laboratories 
to adopt this method in testing fabrics for rot-resistance. 
This method has been accepted as an approved test by the 
American Society for Testing Materials. In this process, 
samples receive the same treatment from a landscape gar- 
dener as sprouting bulbs, shrubs and plants. They are 
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periodical:; sprinkled and kept in a moist, warm atmos 
phere. 

Inasmuch as the “burial” procedure duplicates in a 
greatly magnified degree the atmospheric and climatic con- 
ditions the cloth will have to withstand in actual Army use, 
this method is especially effective in determining the rela- 
tive value of various types of preservative finishes with 
which the cloth is treated. 

This process imposes such a severe strain on the fabric 
that at the end of a week untreated cotton fabric will lose 
more than 80 per cent of its original tensile strength. Con- 
sequently, by running comparative tests on experimental 
fabric finishes, it can quickly be determined which will 
afford the best protection against decay for Army tents, 
rope, webbing, twill, canvas and other types of cloth. 

The struggle over mildew is ‘one of the best examples of 
the speed and efficiency of the Quartermaster research 
groups. This fabric-eating fungus, bane of housewives 
everywhere in humid weather, becomes a great destroyer in 
the fetid jungles where the sun never dries things out. 
Hammocks, tents, raincoats, insect netting, ropes and leather 
articles were quickly ruined, it was discovered, and the 
colors of camouflage materials were altered by the fungus 
so that they were quickly spotted from the sky. 

Now the duck, thread and webbing, before being fabri- 
cated into jungle hammocks and a score of other standard 
items, are soaked in the mildew-repellent as a step in their 
manufacture. It is even possible to make the fabrics water- 
repellent and flame-resistant by a single immersion in many 
strategic materials. Chemical tests are employed by the 
Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot laboratories to deter- 
mine if the inhibitor is present in the amounts required by 
specification. 

While laboratory accelerated mildew (mold) tests (by 


Greenhouse graveyard for testing mildew and rot resistance of 


fabrics by burial in soil at the Jeffersonville Quartermaster 
Depot. By this accelerated test, technicians of the engineering 
division judge the ability of a fabric to stand up under warm, 
humid condition. Wooden pegs identify the buried samples. 
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stimulating fungus growth in special incubators) are still 
retained on certain experiments, the soil burial test is being 
looked upon with more and more favor and is being adopt- 
ed more generally, reported Elmer C. Bertolet, senior tech- 
nologist, engineering division, following his return from a 
symposium of the American Society for Testing Materials. 

In the outdoor exposure tests the effect of weathering is 
sought and is determined by chemical and physical tests 
performed in the engineering laboratories of the Jefferson 
ville QM Depot for the purpose of evaluating substitutes 
in new materials, and to determine conformities to specifi 
cation of regular procurement materials. 


The Philadelphia Depot 


Another of the key installations in the supply system of 
this country is the Philadelphia ( Pa.) Quartermaster Depot, 
considered during current times as the adopted capital of 
the textile and clothing industries. Research and de velop- 
ment are the prime factors at the Philadelphia Quartermas- 
ter Depot, which has served this nation continuously for 
142 years. 

The real picture of the Philadelphia Quartermaster De- 
pot is not in its size, in its buildings, or in the complexity 
of its basic organization. It is in the unique position which 
it occupies in the scheme of supply. It is here that is 
brought to focus the problems that arise in enlisting the 
texte and apparel industries as units of our war economy. 
This depot serves as the switchyard between the ground and 
air forces of the Army, and network and chain of mills, 
managers, workingmen or women, farmers and ranchers. It 
is here that an important segment of the nation’s agricul. 
ture, industry and labor first sees concrete evidence of the 
needs of the Army. Present purchases have affected directly 
or indirectly the interests of 2,000,000 cotton farmers, 
1,200 cotton mills, and thousands of workers in these mills. 
to say nothing of a similar effect in the woolen, worsted and 
synthetic textile industries. This is procurement. 

What does it mean at the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot? It is not just buying in the sense that that term is 
used commercially. Obtaining supplies on the scale as 
needed by our Army requires such a collection of skills and 
fund of knowledge as to be an industry in its own right. 
It requires research technicians, commodity experts, admin- 
istrators, accountants, lawyers and statisticians, to name just 
a few. It requires hundreds of trained inspectors, many 
branch agencies and a complex administrative machinery in 
order that the thousands of products, when obtained, may 
be of the quality, type and in the amount needed. 

Stroll from one desk to another in the research and de. 
velopment section, and you will see the pattern of tomor 
row's clothing and textile equipment for mountain, desert 
and Arctic warfare; for decorations for meritorious service: 
for new packing materials and techniques to conserve space 
on shipboard; for new products to conserve vital strategic 
materials; in fact, here is the concrete preview in practical 
manufacturing possibilities, of the pattern of ‘things to 
come. 

Research and development sets the guide lights; without 
it procurement is like a ship without a compass. The guide 
lights of procurement are the specifications for the items to 
be procured. Inspection sees that these guide lights are kept 
burning. Specifications, like laws, must either be enforced, 
or be meaningless. For this reason no research and devel- 
opment organization can be considered apart from the 
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police force of inspection that backs it up. The force of 
depot and field inspectors, and laboratory personnel, today 
numbers over 3,000. This force is constantly being trained 
to increase its efficiency and technical knowledge. 

The work of inspection is to see that ev ery means at its 
disposal is used to insure that items delivered will comply 
with the standards established by specifications. For pur- 
poses of administration this work is divided into depot 
inspection, field inspection and laboratory inspection; all 
are working for a common purpose. In order to help the 
contractor in every way, tests are being made continually of 
goods in process so that the items, as completed, will be 
standard. Careful physical and chemical tests are made on 
materials used by the contractor in manufacture for the 
Government. Here are discovered latent and inherent de- 
tects, and estimates are made as to the serviceability, prob- 
able usefulness and practicability of the finished item. The 
manufacturer receives detailed reports of all of these tests 
on raw materials, and of all examinations of sample items 
selected by the inspector. The manufacturer may, in addi- 
tion, if he so desires, visit the laboratory and observe the 
tests, or bring his own technicians who may be performing 
similar work. 

In addition to the plant inspectors stationed in the various 
contractors plants, there are advisory inspectors who travel 
from plant to plant supervising the work of the plant in- 
spectors and offering counsel to the contractors’ production 
employees. As a base of operations for the advisory or 
supervisory inspectors, there are located in key cities branch 
offices of the inspection system. Through this network 
comes a uniformity of policy as to acceptance and rejection 
that makes for pleasant relationships between this depot 
and its contractors. 

In most cases final inspection and acceptance are not 
made at contractors’ plants; the goods are shipped on Gov- 
ernment bills of lading to the nearest depot which has in- 
spection facilities, such as Charlotte, N. C., or Atlanta, Ga.. 
where depot inspection of the goods is performed. The 
inspection organization at Philadelphia is constantly advis 
ing and instructing the inspection personnel at the various 
depots on the techniques to be used in inspecting items. In 
general, depot inspection looks for those errors and mis- 
takes in workmanship which are visible to the eye. The 
laboratory, from samples selected from deliveries, seeks out 


A Suter hydrostatic tester tells the story of the water repel- 


lency of fabrics before acceptance for service. This is one of 
the many testing machines in the laboratories of the engineer- 
ing division at the Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot. 
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NEWS FROM THE “E” FRONT 


Atwood Machine Co. of Stonington, Conn.., peace 
time manufacturer of equipment for the textile indus 
try, has been notified that the company has been 
awarded a second star for its Army-Navy 
nant, originally presented Nov. 14, 1942. 
still busily engaged in the production of material for 


pen- 
Atwood 1S 


the armed forces while continuing to give service on 
repair parts for users of Atwood machines. Most At 
wood equipment is employed in the production of 
textile yarns and materials for the war effort. 
S. Blickman, 
Inc., of Wehawken, N. J., has received this produc 
tion award. The firm 
dyeing equipment and other metal products. 
Attention should be called to the fact that Newnan 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills was the country’s first yarn mill 
to rceive a star for its “E” 


Another of the industry's suppliers, 


manufactures stainless steel 


fag. The firm's name 
was unintentionally omitted from the list of Southern 
textile plants honored for outstanding war produc 
tion, which was printed in the Dec. 1, 1942, 
TEXTILE BULLETIN. 

The Southern textile industry's most recent “E” 
winner, Swift Spinning Mills at Columbus, Ga., re- 
ceived its pennant Dec. 29. Pictures and an account 
of this presentation will be published in the Jan. 15 
issuc. 


issue of 


those facts concerning the merchandise which cannot be 
visibly determined. 

The Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot buys both mate- 
rials, and items, and services. In this respect it is unique 
among procuring agencies. An individual or a buyer for a 
retailer purchases a finished suit; by so doing he avoids 
entering into a long series of transactions for buttons, 
thread, cloth, padding, lining, etc., which finally result in 
the finished garment. He looks to the manufacturer of the 
suit to take care of these details. In order to be assured 
that the basic materials will be of the right shade, strength 
and quality, and that they will be available when their 
conversion to coats, trousers and overcoats is desired. the 
Philadelphia depot enters the primary textile markets for 
basic cloth and trimmings on a scale never attempted before 
by any single organization, It then makes contracts by 
which manufacturers of garments agree to process and fab- 
ricate these basic materials and trimmings into finished 
garments and articles. 
first, 
Philadelphia is directed to buy trousers, or overcoats, or 


Briefly sketched, the purchasing process used is: 


socks, or some other item; second, a decision is made as to 
how these will be procured, whether by direct negotiation, 
or by informal advertising and negotiation; third, the bids 
are received and analyzed under the various policies set up 
by the War Production Board, the Services of Supply and 
the Quartermaster General's office. After the ‘‘Chinese 
puzzle’ of how the awards are to be made has been solved. 
the contractor is notified of the amount he is to produce. 
The actual awarding and administration of the contracts 
are in the hands of the various contracting officers; guided 
and controlled by the director of procurement. The Phila- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Two Types of Textile Education— } 


New Plans for the Textile School at North Carolina State College 


as seen by Dean Malcolm E. Campbell 


Recent developments in North Carolina point the way toward in- 
creased emphasis on textile education. As indicative of what is 
expected to be done in the textile school at North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, we present a condensation of an address by the 
school’s dean, Malcolm E. Campbell, delivered at last month’s South- 
ern Textile Association meeting. Plans for the North Carolina Voca- 
tional Textile School, at Belmont, were explained to this school’s 
advisory committee last month by Tilden W. Bridges, the principal. 
Mr. Bridges, a graduate of the textile school at Raleigh, has prepared 
a summary of these plans, which will be found on the facing page. A 
very clear idea of just what action is te be carried out—in college 
training at Raleigh, and vocational training at Belmont—may be 
secured by reading what the representatives of these two textile 
schools have to offer. 


E are now in the process of appraising two basi 
VW factors regarding the function of the textile school 
at North Carolina State College. What are the needs of the 
textile industry of the state with respect to trained men, 
and to what extent is the textile school meeting these needs ? 
Balancing the answers to these questions, we can determine 
the respects in which we are falling short, and lay the nec- 
essary plans that we must follow to overcome these deficien- 
cies. If certain courses ought to be given that are not now 
included, then every effort will be made to see that they 
are provided for. If we need some items of machinery, 
apparatus, or other equipment to make the courses most 
effective, these will be obtained. And if we lack the kind 
of men to teach the subjects in the best and most effective 
manner, these men will be found and appointed to our 
staff. We shall be able to attract qualified, experienced men 
because of the unprecedented support that is being given to 
the school by the North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., 
which 1s making it possible to supplement state-paid salaries 
to the extent needed to obtain the best possible personnel. 

It is my purpose to discuss some of the plans we have in 
mind that will enable us to furnish the kind of men and 
women that the industry needs. Let us take stock, first, of 
the present status of textile school training. Each of the 
ten textile schools in the United States differs somewhat 
from the others in character. Some schools are content 
merely to make their students better card grinders or loom- 
fixers, or at best, potential overseers and superintendents. 
Others are seeking to furnish the type of training that will 
assist their graduates eventually to become managers of tex- 
tile plants and leaders in the industry. In these schools the 
greatest emphasis is given to “vocational training’ —that is, 
the teaching of textile technique, or the details of the textile 
manufacturing processes. It is natural, therefore, that the 
American schools should have adopted this point of view, 
and as far as the vocational type of training is concerned, 
most of them are doing a fairly good job of it. 

What should be the objectives of the textile school at 
North Carolina State College? In consideration of the 
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character and objectives of the institution of which it is a 
part, as well as of the stated needs of the textile industry 
of North Carolina, it is the purpose of the school to train 
men and women in such a way that after a reasonable 
period of practical experience in the industry, they will be 
qualified to manage a textile enterprise and otherwise to 
assume positions of leadership. 

We expect to work closely with the industry of the state, 
so that we can take into consideration the particular require- 
ments. of the mills, and, so far as it is feasible, see that 
these requirements are fulfilled by our courses of instruc- 
tion. It is obvious, for example, that what will serve for 
the fine cotton spinning industry of the state will differ 
from the type of training needed to equip a man for the 
rayon weaving industry. As far as possible, all of the major 
branches will be kept in mind as we develop our plans. At 
Raleigh, possibly a little more emphasis has been placed on 
weaving and designing than on other textile subjects—this 
has been the “‘character’’ of the school. Most of the tech- 
nical work relates to cotton, but now that North Carolina is 
the number one consuming state as regards rayon, we be- 
lieve it is advisable to set up a series of strong courses in 
rayon handling, spinning, weaving and finishing. 

There is something to be said in favor of the theory that 
a person learns by doing; for example, by running a lathe 
or a milling machine—or a card or loom. On the other 
hand it seems to me that our purpose should be to provide 
sufficient training in technique to enable the student to 
understand the principles of the manufacturing processes 
and their possibilities and limitations, without spending a 
lot of valuable time in polishing up a technique that would 
only fit him to become a good machine operative. 


Fundamentals Come First 


It is textile management that should be our guiding 
theme in training textile students at State College. This is 
going to mean the development of new courses and the 
consequent reduction in time that heretofore has been spent 
on ‘textile technique.’ There are many ways in which 
time can be saved in learning the principles of textile man- 
ufacturing. By learning thoroughly the fundamentals of 
gearing calculations, drafting, twisting, machine rate of 
production, the yarn count systems, and so on, the student 
can apply this knowledge to any of the machines in a mill, 
and it should not be necessary for him to learn the whole 
procedure over again for each new process studied. Without 
going into further detail, it is enough to say that there are 
many ways in which our courses can and will be streamlined 
without loss of efficiency. It involves rearranging and sim- 
plifying most of them, and reducing the time spent merely 
in Operating spinning frames and looms. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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}COLLEGE ws VOCATIONAL Training 


Proposed Program for the North Carolina Vocational Textile School 


“MIX members of the North Carolina Vocational Textile 
S School's advisory committee met Dec. 13 to hear a 
detailed explanation of proposed plans for operating the 
Belmont institution. 

The program, in short, is to embrace the following gen- 
eral scopes of work: (1) provide basic training for. high 
school students along general textile manufacturing opera- 
tions, to acquaint such students with the operation and lines 
of trades possible in such organizations; (2) to provide 
both theoretical and practical instructions to textile mill 
employees desiring to increase their knowledge and effi- 
ciency; and (3) allied subjects are to be included from 
time to time as the need for such classes as mill mainte- 
nance and other trades becomes apparent. 

The program was considered by the following committee 
members: C. C. Dawson, vice-president of Cramerton 
Mills; T. P. Morris, assistant manager of manufacturing at 
Textiles, Inc., Gastonia; W. K. Mauney, executive of sev- 
eral mills at Kings Mountain; Hunter Huss, superintendent 
of Gaston County schools; R. Dave Hall, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of Stowe Thread Co., Belmont: and D. R. 
LeFar, manager of Ranlo Mfg. Co. These men elected Mr. 
LeFar as their chairman. They were enthusiastic about the 
proposed program, and willingly accepted the responsibility 
for reflecting the needs of the textile industry for this type 
of educational institution. Members unable to attend the 
meeting were W. M. McLaurine, John Schenck, Jr., C. E. 
Neisler and B. B. Gossett. 


Two Types of Students 


Courses at the vocational school will be offered to two 
types of students- -persons now employed, and high school 
pupils. This latter group will attend regular high school 
classes one-half of each day and will be transported to the 
vocational school for another half-day of study. They will 
receive full credit toward high school diplomas for work 
completed at the textile school, while credit given the em- 
ployed students will be handled by the North Carolina 
Department of Vocational Education in the same manner 
as done previously with evening classes elsewhere. 

Students still in high school will be subjected to more 
general work than the employed group. Both will get 
training needed individually, this allowed by small classes. 
Two teachers will be used in each department and will 
operate somewhat as a team, one being a practical man and 


the other formally trained with mill experience. The man 
with formal training will head the department, do all class- 
room instruction in his department and co-ordinate labora- 
tory with class work. The man with practical training will 
teach machine fixing, care, operation, etc. 

The North Carolina Vocational Textile School building 
at Belmont, which cost just a few cents under $100,000, 
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as seen by Tilden W. Bridges, Principal 


contains six classrooms and a library. There are to be four 
departments, mill maintenance, yarn manufacturing, weav- 
ing and knitting. Emphasis in the well-equipped mill main- 
tenance shop will be on training efficient master mechanics 
in blueprint reading, shop mathematics, machine tool oper- 
ation, welding, woodworking and sheet metal work. The 
course will feature typical jobs which often come up in 
mills. 

The laboratory devoted to yarn manufacturing will be 
equipped to process cotton from the bale to twisted yarn. 
To get an idea of how complete the various courses will be, 
note the following study units contained in yarn manufac- 
turing: cotton sampling and grading, opening and cleaning, 
picking, cards, sliver lapper, ribbon lapper, combers, draw- 
ing, roving frames, spinning, twisting, spooling and warp- 
ing. These units are broken down into even more specific 
details. 

The weaving laboratory will have both Crompton & 
Knowles and Draper recent-model looms. In the knitting 
department circular knitting will be taught for the present, 
and full-fashioned later. 

Daily lesson sheets will be prepared by instructors in 
each department, since no suitable textbooks are available. 
In addition to their technical studies. pupils will be sub. 
jected to discussions of various elements which are regarded 
as necessary for the employee's good citizenship standing in 
the mill community. Strong emphasis will be put on safety 
in the textile mill. From time to time well-known textile 
operators or technicians will be asked to discuss the indus- 
try as a whole or lecture on some technical problem. An 
accumulative record will be maintained for each student 
who attends the school long enough to receive one year's 
credit. This record will be indicative of the progress made 
after leaving school, containing such information as who is 
his employer, what is his job, date of promotions from 
what to what. These records will serve to evaluate the 
vocational school program as well as supply a prospective 
employer with more information than could likely be as- 
sembled from any other source. 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Dyeing Spun Rayon and Blends 
of Casein, Wool or Acetate 


Part tilteen of a Series on Wartime Processing 
By ALLISON FITZGERALD 


$ im most adaptable procedure for handling blends of 
spun rayon (viscose) constructed with acetate and 
wool or acetate and casein fibers is to carry out the follow- 
ing set of operations according to the layout of plant equip- 
ment: 


Prepare gray goods on rolls holding 700 to 1,200 yards 
according to construction of goods; desize; boil off, bleach 
and dry; since; apply indigosol colors and dry; apply finish 
and dry and frame. 


This processing outline carries two operations that are 
optional according to quality of goods and finish wanted by 
the customer. These two operations are singeing and 
bleaching: singeing may be omitted entirely on some qualt- 
ties of goods, but the bleaching operation is Carried out to 
obtain better penetration and levelness of shade, so most 
dyers and chemists consider bleaching a ‘‘must’’ for a well 
prepared fabric ready for padding and jigging of the in- 
digosol colors. 

Another reason for bleaching of the special blends of 
goods is that only pastel shades are practical when dyed 
with indigosols, due to the high cost of colors used. The 
goods must have a uniformly prepared bottom if the dyed 
pastels are to be level dyed and free of shadiness. 

A desizing mix for reserve tank of 150 gallons is made 
up of ten to 30 pounds of desizing compound (use agent 
possessing proteolyctic and amylolyctic desizing action on 
sizing compounds), and two pounds of penetrant. 


A three-roll dye padder or mangle of the microset type, made 
by Morrison Machine Co. 
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Pad at 120 to 150° F., according to maker's recommen- 
dation. Batch for two hours before entering on jig or dye 
beck for boil-off and bleaching operations. It is considered 
best to jig these goods, though many plants have found 
that they can step up production by boiling off and bleach- 
ing on dyebeck, but this method tends to give crease marks 
on some of the finished goods. 


In boil-off and bleaching operations on dyebecks for spun 
rayon-acetate-casein, spun rayon-acetate-wool goods, or spun 
rayon with casein or wool and acetate omitted, chemicals 
are used on weight of goods in a 20:1 ratio. 


Mixture for Boil-Off 


The boil-off is made up of one per cent borax, bicarbo- 
nate of soda or disodium phosphate, and one per cent syn- 
thetic detergent. Run at 170° F. for 30 minutes, approxt- 
mately 6.0 pH. If bleach is not to run, drop bath, rinse, 
reel off, dry and frame ready for applying indigosols on 
padder and jig. 

The bleach is made up of five per cent hydrogen peroxide 
(100 volume) and one pér cent ammonia. Raise bath to 
160° F. for 60 minutes on heavier constructions and less 
on lightweight goods, drop slowly and give running wash 
until cold, remove, hydroextract, dry and frame ready for 
dyeing. 

For jig boil-off (60-gallon bath) use three pounds of 
synthetic detergent, two pounds of bicarbonate of soda, 
disodium phosphate or borax, and one pound of ammonia 
(to be added on first and third ends). Local water supply 
will allow anywhere from 6 to 7 pH. Give four ends at 
170° F., crack valves, enter cold water and rinse until clear. 
batch off through cold water if no bleach is to be given; 
otherwise, bring up fresh bath ready for bleaching opera- 
tion. 

The 60-gallon bleach bath is made up of ten pounds of 
100 volume hydrogen peroxide and one and one-half 
pounds of ammonia (added on first and third ends). Run 
four ends at 160° F. for light goods and 175° F. for heavy 
goods. Use one pound of wetting agent (alkaline resistant) 
on medium to heavy goods. Drop, cool slowly by cracking 
valve, bring up fresh bath, heat to 180° F., rinse one end 
and drop bath slowly, adding cold water, batch goods onto 
shell through rinse water ready for drying and framing 
and then dyeing. 

The above procedure on the peroxide bleach gives good 
results on spun rayon-acetate-wool blends but on spun 
rayon-acetate-casein fiber blends it has been found prefer- 
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F.. then 
drop and bring up fresh bath. Enter three pounds sodium 
bisulfite and one pound acetic acid. Run two ends at 140 


able to give the goods two ends hot rinse at 160 


F., drop and run onto shell through cold water ready for 
dyeing operation with indigosols. 

For handling goods on dyebecks, a continuous dyebeck 
loader can be used for loading goods for processing on 
becks and unloading of processed goods. The advantage 
thereof is that the operatives only have about one-tenth the 
number of seams to sew as compared to usual operation of 
sewing a seam for every cut or piece of goods (80 to 100 
yards is usual length of cuts). The beamer of gray goods 
must be very careful in sewing seams for this type of “‘con- 
tinuous’ operation on a dyebeck, as these seams must stay 
uniform and be satisfactory for use through desizing, boil- 
off, bleaching, dyeing operations, finishing, as well as all 
of the intermittent drying operation required for each wet 
one. 

For handling goods on the padder and jig, see the ac- 
companying illustrations. These machines afe representative 
of the best types for handling of spun rayons as self fabrics 
and blended with acetate, casein or wool fibers. 

In plant prattice and recommendations of the color 
makers it has been found best to use the nitrite process on 
goods containing no acetate, and where acetate is present, 
run by the bichromate process. 

The nitrite process is slightly objectionable to the oper- 
atives in the formation of heavy nitrous fumes when the 
goods are entering the acid bath; so plant officials must be 
certain that there are no acetate goods being dyed on nearby 
jigs during the processing of indigosols. When dyeing 
goods by the nitrite process, there should be either a ven- 
tilator over jigs being operated on this work or special suc- 
tion and blower fan system carrying off these fumes as they 
form over the jigs; otherwise they sometimes make oper- 
atives temporarily sick. Makers of these colors recommend 
the addition of 0.3 ounces of urea per gallon to the acid 
oxidizing bath, as this product retards the rapid formation 
of nitrous fumes. 


Selecting Indigosol Colors 


Careful selection of the proper type of indigosol colors 
must be based on these properties: affinity for fiber, best 
padding results at various temperatures and volume of bath, 
color value of goods padded, dried and developed com- 
pared to those padded and developed while wet; and the 
uniformity of each color in developing at approximately 
the same rate. 

The following colors have proven practical in their ap- 
plication for pastel shades but costs prohibit their use for 
heavier shades by the pad-jig method: Indigosol Blue IBC, 
Indigosol Blue IBL, Indigosol Yellow RH, Indigosol Pur- 
ple AR, Indigosol Brown IBR, Indigosol Red IFBB, Indi- 
gosol Olive Green BI, Algosol Blue JBC, Indigosol Grey 
BL. 

For pastel shades, the following general nitrite process 
padding formula can be adapted for the colors listed: one 
to three ounces per gallon color, paste up with hot water: 
add .15 to .5 oz./gal. trisodium phosphate or soda ash; five 
to 12 oz./gal. gum trag eight per cent strength; two to 
three quarts cold water, stirred thoroughly; two to three 
ounces per gallon sodium nitrite (dissolved cold) and 
stirred five minutes, and entered with two to four oz./gal. 
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Levelene. Triton W-30 or Dece 
rosol OT. Make up volume on gallon basis 


acid-resistant penetrant 


The goods are best padded on two or three-roll padder 
and then batched and developed without drying. It is best 
to run this nitrite process on a continuous machine with a 
hot flue dryer, but this article takes up the straight padder 
and jig method, as most rayon finishing plants are not 
equipped with a hot flue dryer, although experimental work 
is now underway with infra-red heating lamps for work of 
this type; such a drying operation is rather expensive if 
carried out in open units. 

Precaution must be taken that the padded and batched 
rolls do not stand too long and that they are entered into 
the acid oxidizing bath as promptly as possible; otherwise 
uneven development usually occurs through overlong stand- 


ing. 


Jig Oxidation Bath 


In the jig oxidation bath of two per cent concentrated 
commercial sulfuric acid, a reserve tank of three per cent 
concentrated sulfuric acid is fed into the jig on each fresh 
roll entered in order to keep up the two per cent strength. 
Temperature of the oxidation bath is kept between 160 
and 175 


The padded goods are given one end on jig and if 


F.- for best results it must not fall below 150 


squeeze rolls are available are given one run through them 
before being entered onto a second jig where the goods are 
“aired” by being run loosely from one roll to the other for 
one or two ends; this is to assist the oxidation in the 
absence of a “‘skying’’ unit such as available on continuous 
machine. A fresh bath is entered into jig, rinsed and then 
neutralized and soaped off at 160-180° F. in bath of 0.50 
oz./gal. trisodium phosphate or soda ash and 0.25 oz./gal. 
soap. Run four ends at 180° F., drop, hot wash at 200° F. 
for two ends, then batch off ready for drying, applying 
finish on quetsch, drying and framing. 

For the bichromate process (0.75 to 3.0 oz./gal. color) 
use three gts./gal. hot water pasted up thoroughly, five to 
15 oz./gal. gum trag of eight per cent strength, and two to 


(Continued on Page 34) 


A Morrison Machine Co. dye jig featuring foot lift dump plug 


and solid stainless steel tub and fittings. 
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By THOMAS NELSON, Dean Emeritus of the Textile School, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


PART TWENTY-FIVE 


This is another installment of a series on designing 
by Dr. Nelson, a recognized authority on the sub- 
ject. His current topic is fancy pique weaves, to be 
followed in succeeding issues by explanations of 
double fabric designs in relation to cotton cloths. 
He will later take up rayon double fabric designs. 


| ere Y pique figures are made by raising the back 
threads on to the face of the fabric in different posi- 
tions according to pattern desired. It must be remembered 
that when a back thread is raised on to the face of the cloth, 
if only for a single pick, the cloth is pulled down at that 
point. 

The back threads are generally raised in some systematic 
order, the design or pattern being made from a motive. A 
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motive will therefore represent the manner in which the 
back threads have to be raised on the face of the fabric, as 
it is the raising of the back threads on the face of fabric 
that forms the pattern. The embossed effect in the fabric 
will be around the motive, the stuffing picks being generally 
inserted outside the motive, or in such a manner that they 
will join together and make an embossed effect according 
to the pattern that is being made. 

Fancy piques are also made by combining different 
widths of wales to form a pattern, as well as by combining 
regular pique designs with warp pique designs and other 
fancy effects. Fig. 327 illustrates a design for a fancy pique 
with different widths of wales, the widest wale having eight 
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picks face and four stuffing picks, with the narrow wales 
having no stuffing picks. Fig. 328 is the chain plan. Fig. 
329 is a motive for a fancy pique design. Fig. 330 illus- 
trates the design, drawing-in draft and reed plan using this 


> 
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motive. Fig. 331 illustrates the chain plan. These fabrics 
are used for a variety of purposes such as vestings, dress 
goods, dress shirt fronts, trimmings, etc. 


The following examples will illustrate different fancy 
pique fabrics. Fig. 332-A illustrates a fancy pique fabric 
made by combining different widths of wales. The design 
for this fabric is given at Fig. 327. Fig. 332-B shows the 
reverse of this fabric. 


Fig. 332-C illustrates a fancy pique printed summer dress 
fabric. The design for this fabric is given at Fig. 330 using 
motive at Fig. 329. Fig. 332-D shows the reverse of this 


fabric. 


Fig. 332-E illustrates a fancy pique fabric which was 
made in France. Fig. 332-F shows the reverse of this fabric. 


Fig. 332-G illustrates another fancy pique fabric which 
was made in France. Fig. 332-H shows the reverse of this 
fabric. These French fabrics are heavier than those gener- 
ally used in America. The reverse side of all these fabrics 
show clearly how the embossed effect is produced in the 
fabric. 


n 
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The style.of pattern illustrated at Figs. 332-C and 332-E 
is often referred to as a ‘Bird's Eye’ effect. 
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A few points can also be given to assist in making the 
design from a fancy pique fabric. They are: 


ora, 


332—c 

1. The threads are always arranged two face and one 
back. 

2. The face cloth is woven perfectly plain. 


3. The pattern is made by raising the back threads onto 
the face of the cloth. 


4. Notice the which the back threads are 


raised onto the face of the cloth. 


manner 


5. Notice how many stuffing picks are inserted. 


~ 


Items 1 and 2 are the same as in plain pique fabrics. 
Referring to items 3 and 4, it will be evident that as the 
back warp is considerably tighter than the face warp, when 


a back thread is raised on the fabric. the fabric will be 


pulled down at the point so that if the back threads are 


raised in any special order the face will be pulled down in 
that order. The stuffing picks are inserted so that an em 
bossed effect will be obtained around the point where the 


back threads are raised on the face of the fabric. 


rea 
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When inserting a number of, stufhng picks, the manner 
in which they are inserted should be noticed also. Take for 
example Fig. 332-D. Two stuffing picks are inserted be- 
tween the sections of the pattern motive. This allows four 
stuffing picks are inserted between the sections of the pat- 
picks to run together where the threads are floating at the 
back and makes the embossed effect. In Fig. 332-F four 


tern motive allowing eight picks to come together. 
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Some points about selvages are: 

|. The selvages on piques are usually made with the 
threads from the top beam which ts woven tight in fabric, 
or from selvage spools. 


2. The selvage threads can be drawn through two sep 


arate harness shafts in front of those used for body of the 
fabric. 


3. The selvage threads can be drawn through the har- 
ness shafts used for body of fabric. 


When stuffing filling is not too coarse, this filling can be 


woven in with the selvage threads. In this case those threads 
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would be drawn through selvage harness shafts as stated in 
(2?) with the shafts weaving plain so as to bind or catch 
stuffing filling and filling for body of fabric. 


If the stuffing filling ts coarse and woven in with the 
selvage threads, and if a plain selvage is used, there will be 
a tendency for those threads to become tight and break out. 
To overcome this, the selvage threads can be drawn through 
the harness shafts as stated in (3). In this case, a catch 


cord will be used so as to catch the stuffing filling when the 


332-G 


harness shafts for body of the fabric are raised for stuffing 
picks to be inserted. This will allow the coarse filling to 
float under the selvage threads as illustrated in selvage of 
fabric at Fig. 332-B. The catch word will weave plain all 
through the fabric. Other methods can be used for selvages 
such as tape selvage, or having several threads weave as 
one, or having some threads in selvage float for a few picks 
and then weave so as to catch the stuffing picks. 


332—-H 
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ENOREE, S. C.—The Methodist and Baptist church prop- 
erties at Enoree have been transferred to their respective 
congregations by Riverdale Mills, which formerly possessed 


the deeds. 


DANVILLE, VA.—The Danville Chamber of Commerce 
will honor Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., at a 
banquet meeting Jan. 28 for the textile firm's contribution 
to the economic and business welfare of the city. The 
15,000 employees of the organization, which runs contin- 
uously on cloth orders, took barely more than a day off for 
Christmas, and a one-day holiday was observed Jan. 1 for 
inventory purposes. 


MARSHALL, N. C.—Marshall Spinning Mills has receiv- 
ed a state charter authorizing capital. stock amounting to 
$52,000. Incorporators are Sheldon M. Roper, W. Henkle 
Smith and N. M. Rudisill, all of Lincolnton, N. C. 


Eas.Ley, S. C.—Fire of unknown origin slightly damaged 
some machinery and a small amount of tape at Hudson 
Narrow Fabric Mills recently. Firemen quickly extinguished 
the blaze, which began on a Sunday morning. 


BARNESVILLE, GA.—A new unit of Aldora Mills, for 
rayon twisting and rayon and cotton weaving, has been 
opened and production has begun, according to W. E. Vec- 
sey, manager. The addition steps up production by 40 per 
cent, it was stated. Another unit, designed to increase pro- 
duction by 60 per cent more, is being constructed, and will 
be completed about May 1. In the unit already in operation 
there will be about 4,000 twisting spindles, with 5,000 
more to be installed in the additional unit. When the pro- 
gram is finished, there will be 23,000 spindles in operation 
at the mill. General Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio, 
has operated the mill since 1931. D. D. Quillian is super- 
intendent. 


GREENVILLE, S. C-—Employees at Union Bleachery who 
have been on the company payroll for ten years or more 
were given a banquet recently, at which they were awarded 
pins and medals for their service. Seven were recognized 
for ten years service, 11 were in the 15-year group, and 
seven received 20-year medals. 


FRONT Roya, VAa.—A program to eliminate discharge 
of industrial wastes into the nearby Shenandoah River has 
been perfected by the chemical and engineering staffs at the 
Front Royat plant of American Viscose Corp., the company 
has made known. By means of special equipment all wastes 
from the plant are so treated and neutralized that the water, 
according to Warren L. Moody of the Virginia Commission 
of Game and Inland Fisheries, is “just about neutral or 
normal.’’ An important factor in the program has been the 
installation of acid recovery equipment, which prevents the 
escape of concentrated acids to the river. The cost of the 
waste disposal program has been approximately $250,000. 
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SPINDALE, N. C.—Five textile plants at Spindale, the 
Elmore Corp., Spindale Mills, Inc., Spinners Processing 
Co., Sterling Hosiery Mills, Inc., and Stonecutter Mills Co.., 
presented each employee with Christmas gifts parcels con. 
taining fruits, nuts and candy. 


McADENVILLE, N. C.—More than 40 operating execu- 
tives of the McAdenville plant of Stowe Mills, Inc., were 
presented certificates and diplomas recently for having com- 
pleted a 96-hour course in industrial safety engineering. A 
banquet to celebrate the occasion was held at a Charlotte, 
N. C., hotel. The course was sponsoted by the Federal 
Government and offered through the engineering division 
of North Carolina State College. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The United States Navy Depart 
ment has given Cherokee Spinning Co. a complete release 
from renegotiation assessment, stating it did not consider 
the 8.36 per cent on Government work as involving exces- 
sive profit. This was made known in a letter sent by O. R. 
McGuire, attorney for the Spindale Mills of Spindale, N. 
C., to the price adjustment board, War Department, 
Washington. Mr. McGuire quotes A. G. Heinsohn, presi- 
dent, as saying it is a ridiculous situation that the Spindale 
plant, which is under the same management as Chero- 
kee and which realized the same return on its sales to the 
Government as Cherokee, has the Army trying to recapture 
some of this net profit which the Navy approves as not 
being excessive. 


CLEMSON, S. C.—Plans are going forward for the con- 
struction of a huge high-tenacity rayon plant near here. 
representing an investment of $2,000,000 in the plant itself 
plus $1,000,000 for homes and other structures. Approval 
of the project has been granted by the War Production 
Board, which is expected to okay the erection of a similar 
plant elsewhere in the state. Excelsior.Mills of Union, S. 
C., will be in charge of erection and operation of the local 
plant. It will be a war project, but is to be continued fol- 
lowing peace. Output will consist of rayon for use in tires 
on Army vehicles and planes. Construction was scheduled 
to begin Jan. 3 by J. E. Sirrine & Co.., engineers. A one- 
story plant with 100,000 square feet of floor space and 50 
homes for key workers will be built on the 240 acres of 
land purchased. The mill will be windowless and air-con- 
ditioned. Construction will be of brick tile, and fluorescent 
lighting will be employed inside. 


Giving Credit Where It Is Due 


In the Dec. 15, 1943, issue, editors of TEXTILE BULLI 
TIN failed to give proper credit to the firms which furnish- 
ed information in the article, ‘‘Amioca—A New Industrial 
Starch.’ Some of the information was furnished by Stein, 
Hall & Co., while other material. including the pictures 
used to illustrate this article, was sent to the publishers by 
National Starch Products, Inc., of New York City. 
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DENMAN 
M otor Drive, Silent Chain, HOLD-UPS 


Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


| 1 Ze Terrell Machine (o.¢ 
you can run a wire. 1é oe ML. 

Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. . Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
DUNNING ROSCHERI PRESS lnc James F. Notman .... Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
°9 P E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
328 West Water St SYRACUSE. N. Y. Geo. Thomas & Co. . Manchester, England.—European Agt. 


Insure 
Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year 


li 
SODIUM SULPHIDE 
: * The Sodium Sulphide produced by our 
. method is clean, and our Sodium Sulphide 
gota § STRIPS are of the right thickness to 
- 5 prevent dust losses, yet dissolve easily. 
| 
BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 
a | OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
“3 . Manufacturers of High Quality Sodium Sulphide for Over a Quarter of a Century 
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Robert A. Morgan has resumed his association with the 
firm of Moore. Thies & Morgan, textile engineers and spe 
cialists and certified public accountants with offices at Char 
lotte, N. C., and Rome, Ga. Mr. Morgan has returned to 
Rome from Little Rock, Ark., after spending two years as 
general manager of an ordnance plant there. 


James A. Sullivan has been secured as superintendent of 
Postex Cotton Mills, Inc., at Post, Tex. 


J. F. Davis has resigned .as overseer of spinning at the 
Seneca, S. C., ~plant of Lonsdale Co. of R.'I. to accept a 
like position at the Monarch plant of Monarch Mills, 
Union, S. C. 


Norman J]. Waugh of the Schoolfield, Va., plant of Riv- 
erside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., has been designated 
as Schoolfield’s most useful citizen in 1943 by the Young 
Men's Club of that city. Among his civic duties is that. of 
editing Contact, a monthly journal published and sent to 
all former employees of the plant now in the armed services. 


Elliott M. Loyless, formerly with Anniston (Ala.) Mfg. 
Co.. has been promoted by the Army from first lieutenant 
to captain. He ts stationed at Camp Hood, Tex. 


Henry H. Rankin, superintendent of South Fork Mfg. 
Co. at Belmont, N. C., has been appointed a lieutenant 
(j.g.) in the U. S. Naval Reserve. He is a graduate of the 
textile school at N. C. State College. 


Henry H. Gibson, son of L. B. Gibson, superintendent of 
the Union-Buffalo Mills Co. plant at Fairmont, S. C., 1s 
now an Army lieutenant-colonel stationed at Camp Van 
Dorn, Miss. 


William I. Hudson, a representative of Reeves Bros. and 
Muscogee Mfg. Co., has been elected president of the At- 
lanta Textile Club, succeeding William Babcock of Talon, 
Inc. J. Louis Lynch of Joshua L. Baily & Co. ts vice presi 
dent, Thomas Osborne of Sterling Textile Co. secretary, 
and C. A. Peterman of Iselin-Jefterson Co. treasurer. 


C. H. Campbell, vice-president in charge of sales for 
Hartsville. 
S. C.. has been appointed by the na 


Sonoco Products Co. at 
tional War Labor Board as an industry 
member of the fourth regional War 
Labor Board which serves the South 
eastern states. This board has head 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga., requiring Mr. 


¢ ampbell to spend one week out of 


every five in that city. His appoint 


ment is further recognition of his 


Cc. H. Campbell 


demonstrated 
during a long record of time and service in public aftairs. 


judgment and ability 
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J. W. Schenck, secretary of Lily Mills Co., has been 
elected president of the Shelby (N. C.) Chamber of Com 
merce. He had previously served for two years as a director 


of the organization. 


Charles F. Goodman. president of American Finishing 
Co. at Memphis, Tenn.. has been named a director of the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce. 


Sumner H. Williams has been ap 
pointed manager of the Southern office 
of General Dyestuft Corp. at Charlotte, 
N. C., succeeding the late B. A. Stigen. 
Mr. Williams has been assistant man 
ager of the Charlotte ofhce for a num- 
ber of years, and is well-qualified to 
continue as well as extend the services 
oftered by this plant to the Southern 
textile industry. 


H. Williams 


Corp. J. A. Sorrels, who before the war was South Caro- 
lina representative for New York & New Jersey Lubricant 
Co., has written the following from Italy to Falls L. Thom- 
ason, Southern district manager for the company: 

Sure do appreciate your sending me the cigarettes as we are still 
rationed to four packages per week, when we can get them 

The weather here is terrible. It has rained for the past three 


weeks (except three days) and the mud is so bad you can hardly 
wash 


Falls, the people back home don't realize what war is and never 
will until they go through the experiences we are going through 


and see what we do. I will glady come overseas anytime to fight a 


war rather than have happen to America what is happening over 
here. God forbid ever having a war fought like this one in Amer 
ica. Knowing what I know now, if I were back in America ] 
would put every cent I could in war bonds for materiel to be used 
over here. 


|. C. Boyce, formerly of Jackson Mills at Iva and Well- 
ford. S. C.. is now superintendent of Mayfair Cotton Mills 
at Arcadia. S. C. 


W. M. Pittendreigh has been promoted to superintend- 
ent of research at Judson Mills. Greenville. S. C.. succeed- 


ing his former chief, C. W. Bendigo, who has resigned. 


Allan C. Jacobson of J. P. Stevens & Co., William B. 
Olmstead, Jr., of American Viscose Corp., and John F. 
Warner of the Calco Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Co... were elected directors of the Textile Color Card 
Association at the organization's annual meeting last month. 


Gene McGarity, a graduate of the textile school at North 
Carolina State College in 1942, has joined the laboratory 
staff of Cleveland Cloth Mills at Shelby, N. C. 


Frederick Krenson has been appointed editor of the Bibb 
Recorder, house organ published by Bibb Mtg. Co. at 
Macon, Ga. 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTOR 


houc HTON 


Sow. Representative 


WOOL COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


your SIZE! 


@ lo reduce warp shedding 
and breakage, try SEYCO 
sizes. They'll help you get 
,maximum production in your 


‘we ave-Toom. 
Sizing ..... Penetrants Alkalis 
Softeners .. Shuttle Dressing 
“Twist Setter” Machines 


DEL WOOLLEY 


TEKTILE CHEMICALS | 
748 RICE STREET 


QUALITY 
ch | SERVICE 


i CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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Spattered Warps 
Cut Loom Production 


Loom output depends on perfect goods. 
“Seconds” reduce production. Perfect 


goods are\impossible where oil drips and 
leaks. \ 


7 out of 10 mills guard against oil spot 
losses. They use the drip-less, waste-less, 
modern lubricant—NON-FLUID OIL. 


They also save on oil and application 
cost, for NON-FLUID OIL outlasts oil 


many times. 


Write today for descriptive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, NW. ¥. 


* 


Southern Agent 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


* 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte. N. C. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ill. 


Detroit, Mich 


TRADE MARK 


NON- FLUID OIL 


IN U.S. PA orrice 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 218 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. I. 


David Clark . - - . - - President and Editor 
Junius M. Smith . . Vice-President and Business Manager 
F. R. Carey - . . . . - - Vice-President 
James T. McAden - . - - Associate Editor 
Ellis Royal (On leave in U. s. heen) - . - Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year payable in advance” - . - $1.50 
Other countries in Postal Union - . . . . - 3.00 
Single copies - - - . - .10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily refiect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining 
to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Willing to Sacrifice Their Country 


The original idea of a strike was that it was a 
legitimate weapon for laborers whose wages were so 
low that they could not provide the necessities of 
life. 

It was recognized that there were some employers 
who would not voluntarily pay decent wages and the 
public believed that those who worked for such em- 
ployers had a right to use the strike as a means of 
obtaining wages which would permit them to obtain! 
adequate food, shelter and clothing for themselves 
and their families. 

No one can seriously claim that, during the pres- 
ent war, coal miners, steel workers, munitions work- 
ers or railroad workers are receiving such low wages 
that they cannot live in comparative comfort. 

The War Labor Board held in what is now known 
as the “Little Steel Formula’ that employees were 
not entitled to increases in wages in excess of the 
increase in the cost of living, or in other words, that 
employees were not entitled to benefit by reason of 
conditions created by the war. 

We doubt very much that the coal miners had any 
idea that it would be necessary for them to seriously 
disrupt the production of coal and shut down facto- 
ries engaged in the production of war materials, 
although they did curtail production and might have 
been willing to stop the entire output of coal. 

They were confident that their leader, John L. 
Lewis. could browbeat and intimidate Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and obtain for them advances greater than 
the advance in the cost of living. They guessed right, 
for John L. Lewis obtained about everything he de- 
manded. 

We have not the slightest doubt that John L. 
Lewis was personally perfectly willing to disrupt the 
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mining of coal and shut down every plant producing 
war materials if his demands had not been granted 
but he was confident and his followers believed that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt would do what he dictated. 

Seeing what John L. Lewis had obtained for the 
coal miners, the leaders of the railway workers and 
the steel workers also decided to obtain for their fol- 
lowers advances in wages in excess of the rise in the 
cost of living. 

They knew that their leaders were not as capable 
of browbeating Franklin D. Roosevelt as John L. 
Lewis, but they were willing to use the threat of a 
shutdown of the steel mills and the railroads 
order to force wage advances, and they either have 
obtained or will obtain most of their demands. 

If our newspapers would publish the scale of 
weekly wages already being paid to railway workers 
in the United States, the public would get a better 
idea of the loyalty of those who were apparently 
willing to shut down our railroads and make im- 
possible the production and shipment of war equip- 
ment to men who are getting $50 per month while 
fighting and risking their lives so that railroad work- 
ers and others in the United States may retain their 
liberty and continue their way of life. 

The armed forces of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and Russia have been doing magnificent work 
and the Germans have recently shown such evidences 
of depression that there were many of our leaders 
who believed that they would crack rather than go 
through the hardships of this winter. 

Now there appears to be a new feeling of optim- 
ism in Germany because they have seen the willing- 
ness of the coal miners, the steel workers and the 
railway employees of the United States to disrupt 
our production of war materials unless they could 
profit by the war, that is, be given wage advances 
greater than the advance-in the cost of living. 

The people of Germany have undoubtedly been 
given renewed hope and it may be that their deter- 
mination has been stiffened enough to carry them 
through the winter and make possible a long sum- 
mer and fall campaign of resistance. 

There is no doubt about the ultimate defeat of 
Germany and very little doubt about her defeat some 
time during 1944, but there are many who believe 
that the threats of the coal miners and the steel and 
railway workers have prolonged the war by giving 
encouragement to the people of Germany and that 
many thousands of our finest young men will be 
killed in battles which would not be fought but for 
the encouragement given to Germany by our labor 
unions. 

President Roosevelt created a War Labor Board 
with authority to determine the justification for wage 
advances and that organization, although made up 
of men known to be exceedingly friendly to organ- 
ized labor, adopted the “‘Little Steel Formula’’ as the 
point beyond which wage advances should not go. 
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The “Little Steel Formula,” like many other for- 
mulas, could not be all-inclusive. Two elements 
which were not included were the ability of John L. 
Lewis to browbeat Franklin D. Roosevelt. and the 
fact that it was formed so early in 1942 that it could 
not take into account the fourth term aspirations of 
President Roosevelt and his unwillingness to offend 
those who claim to control. large blocks of votes. 

By subterfuge the “Little Steel Formula” has been 
by-passed and no longer exists except in name. 

Organized labor may rave and rant against those 
who charge that it has given encouragement and new 
hope to Germany, but where is there a country whose 
people would not become optimistic when it heard 
that the coal miners and the steel and railway work- 
ers in the enemy country had announced that they 
would strike and stop the production of war mate- 
rials unless their wage demands were met. 


Selected 


From the many Christmas cards received, all of 
which were deeply appreciated,awé have selected this 
as the most expressive: 

THROUGH PROSPERITY AND PEACE—-THROUGH 
ADVERSITY AND WAR, WE HAVE ALWAYS EN. 
JOYED GREETING OUR FRIENDS AT CHRISTMAS 
TIME AND SO AGAIN WE SEND GREETINGS WITH 
THE HOPE THAT YOUR FUTURE WILL ALWAYS 
BE BRIGHT WITH THE LIGHT OF LIBERTY AND 
BROAD IN THE FREEDOMS AS WE KNOW THEM 
SO THAT YOU MAY ENJOY ALL THE FINE THINGS 
THAT FREEDOM BRINGS. 

THOUGH THE EARTH ROCK, THESE 
MUST NEVER CHANGE — LIBERTY 
THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. 


THINGS 
FREEDOM 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING COMPANY 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Seats for Employees 


We had the pleasure of attending the Army-Navy 
“E” award to the Swift Spinning Mills of ¢ columbus. 
Ga., on December 29th, but due to our inability to 
have the photographs processed in time for this issue 
the account will not be published until January 15th. 

One nice feature of the award to the Swift Spin- 
ning Mills was that seats were provided for all em- 
ployees whereas in most cases the employees have 
had to stand during the ceremonies, which usually 
require one hour plus preliminary time. 

The Swift Spinning Mills had secured some sec- 
ond grade lumber and carpenters knocked together 
some plain but substantial benches for the conveni- 
ence of the employees and they were not under the 
strain of having to stand upon their feet for more 
than an hour. 
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Head of Division for Revision 


As head of the Division of Provision for Revision 
Was a man of prompt decision—-Morton Quirk. 
Ph.D. in Calisthenics, PDQ in Pathogenics, 
He had just the proper background for the work. 


From the pastoral aroma of Aloma, Oklahoma, 
With a pittance of a salary in hand, 

His acceptance had been whetted, even aided and abetted 
By emolument that netted some five grand. 


So, with energy ecstatic, this fanatic left his attic 
And hastened on to Washington, D. C., 
Where with verve and vim and vigor, he went hunting for 
the Nigger 
In the woodpile of the W. P. B. 


After months of patient process, Morton's spicular proboscis 
Had unearthed a reprehensible hiatus 
In reply by Blair and Blair to his thirteenth questitonnaire 


In connection with their inventory status. 
They had written——Your directive when effective was de. 
fective 
In its ultimate objective—and what's more 
Neolithy hieroglyphic is, to us, much more specific 


Than the drivel you keep dumping at our door.” 


Morton tainted—but recovered 
Sufhciently to write, We are convinced 
That sabotage is camouflage behind perverted persiflage 


Expect me on the 22nd inst.” 


This sacrilege discovered, 


But first he sent a checker. 
checker— 


then he sent a checker's 
Still nothing was disclosed as being wrong. 

So a checker’s checker came to check the checker’ s checker 
And the process was laborious and long. 


Then followed a procession of the follow-up profession 
Through the records of the firm of Blair and Blair. 
From breakfast until supper some new super-follow-upper 
Tore his hair because of Morton's questionnaire. 
tar 
The file is closed, completed, and our Hero, undefeated, 
Carries On in some department as before; 
And Vict'ry is in sight of—not because of —but in spite of 
Doctor Morton's mighty efforts in the war. 


Author Unknown. 


North Carolina Textile Foundation 
The close of the year 1943 found the North Caro- 
lina Textile Foundation, Inc., with $481.750 paid in 
and about $25,000 additional pledged. 
The Foundation was organized in December, 1942, 
for the improvement and enlargement of textile edu- 


cation in North Carolina and during 1943 made sub- 


stantial progress toward its goal of $600,000. 

While we do not have the figures for the } Ee 8 
Sirrine Textile Foundation and the Textile Education 
Foundation which were organized in South Carolina 
and Georgia for similar purposes, we understand 
that they have made as good or even better progress 
than the North Carolina Textile Foundation. 
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“World Standard” 
Testing Equipment 


"Scott Testers are made in all capaci- 
ties from single hair to 2,000 Ibs. for 
tensile, burst, flexing, crepeage, hys- 
teresis, etc. Machine shown at left is 
Model J-2 for skein or single end yarn 
testing. 


“Scott Testers accomplish tests by methods having recognition 
as Standard by governments, laboratory services and Societies 
the world around. In fact, Scott testing methods often form 
the basis for the standards as written. S60 models for tensile, 
hysteresis, flexing, crepeage, twist, etc., from single hair to | 
ton. 


HENRY | SCOT] (() 115 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. I. 


Stana 


NEW EDITION! 


The 1943-44 Pocket Size Edition of 


Gives capital, number of machines, 
officers, buyers, superintendents, kind of 
power used, product and telephone 
number of every Southern Textile Mill. 
Also contains “Hints for Traveling Men.” 


PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND—PRICE $2.00 


Orders Promptly Filled 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED ,onn numpnnies, 00x 049, 5. €. 


SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Clark’s Weave Room Calculations 


...can be of much assistance to mills 
changing over from other constructions 
to bag osnaburg and bag sheeting 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1225 - - Charlotte, N C. 


J.T. TICE SAFETY RACKS or LOGGERHEADS 


All Pickers — The Originals 
GROOVED LAP PINS 


Immediate Delivery — Contact Us, 


A. C. BOYD, Agent, U. S. A. 


1071 BELLEVUE DRIVE, N. E. + ATLANTA, GA. 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


PARTS 
| 


GASTONIA, 
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[Machine for Impregnating Rubber in Cord Is Developed 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., based on experience 
with finishing ranges in the textile industry, has designed 
and built a continuous process range to impregnate rayon 
tire cord with latex rubber solution. 


Designed and built by H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., this 
new improved continuous process range for impregnating 
tire cord with latex solution is being used on military tires. 


One of America’s largest tire manufacturers has been 
operating this machine at a speed better than 25 yards a 
minute, Another advantage found is that it assures a valua- 
ble saving of floor space. 

The installation uses the padding technique of immersion 
in latex, squeezing between rollers and drying on cans, 
taking care that the solution is so adjusted to the pick-up 
that the proper amount of latex impregnates the rayon 
cord. 

The range begins with the feeding of the rayon cord into 
a two-roll micro-set padder with constant tension let-off to 
insure necessary stretch. After the squeeze under four thou- 
sand pounds pressure, the cord passes through a heated flue. 
The pre-drying speeds up the whole process. 

Next the cord passes over a series of 28 steam-heated 
drying cans.. These cans are arranged vertically with split 
drive to control tension while being dried. The cord is 
wound onto a constant tension winder at the end of the 
ange. 

All of the rayon cord being impregnated on this contin- 
uous process range is used for military purposes, particu 
larly aircraft tires where rayon is said to save some four 
pounds of rubber per tire, rums cooler and withstands the 
shock of high-speed landings. 


Care of Picker Sticks Promoted by Jacobs 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp. of Charlotte, N. C., and Dan- 
iclson, Conn., 1s currently furnishing to the textile industry 
a series of convenient bulletin cards entitled “Helpful Sug- 
gestions to Mill Men.” 

The first of these cards deals with the proper care of 
picker sticks, and contains the following hints on this sub 
ject: 

“Keep your picker sticks in original cartons until actually 
needed. Lay cartons flat on shelves or benches. Store in 
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room of consistently moderate temperature. Inspect eVery 


stick before attaching to loom (see first illustration). 

“Note: Any good live stick is subject to warpage when 
exposed to humid and hot atmosphere, or exposed to damp 
floors in supply room. If a stick is only slightly warped it 
can be straightened as shown by (second) picture and as 
follows: 

(1) Insert in 2x6 slot cut in loom fixer's bench. Apply 
sufficient pressure at warped end to straighten. (2) This is 
also sufficient test for durability of stick.” 
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PENETRANTS 


DETERGENTS 
SOFTENERS 
REPELLENTS 
FINISHES 


Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents are made under careful plent 
and laboratory control. Technical service men always available. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Time and Money Saving Equipment 


Power ond Grovity Conveyors 


& V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
Charlotte, TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. g 
NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED 
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War Production Board Revises Production 
and Distribution Orders 


Cotton yarns and fabrics were the subject Dec. 24 of 
further War Production Board action, expressed by amend- 
ments to Orders L-99 and M-317, and the revocation ot 
Orders L-99-a, M-134 and M-207. The action is intended 
to have far-reaching effect in improving the distribution 
and facilitating production of those essential items 

The amendments to Order M-317 are designed to pro 
vide for a proportionate distribution of all preference rated 
business. The order, as amended, embodies two types of 
schedules. The first grants preference ratings of AA-1, 
AA-2X, AA-4 and AA-5, respectively, to be used in the 
procurement of various cotton textiles required for specified 
products or purposes. The second group contains distribu- 
tion schedules. 

Amendments to Order L-99 add a new Schedule C, 
which controls looms on all plain print cloths of 80 sley 
or more and tobacco and bandage cloths. A new Schedule 
D is added which replaces the spindle control of Order 
L-99-a with a less stringent regulation of these spindles 
engaged in the production of sale yarn, twines, etc. 

In Order M-317, as now amended, the AA-1 Preference 
Rating Schedule covers yarn, twine and tire cord only. The 
AA-2X Preference Rating Schedule is similar in content to 
the original AA-3 schedule as issued on Aug. 16, 1943. It 
has been extended, however, to include yarns and twines as 
well as fabrics, and several additional end uses, the most 
important of which is surgical dressings, heretofore covered 
in Order M-134, and now revoked. The AA-4 Preference 
Rating Schedule is, for the most part, a replacement of 
Order M-207, covering work clothing, although such items 
as footwear, diapers and sanitary napkins are also included. 
The AA-5 Preference Rating Schedule covers hospital 
equipment, book binding cloths, artificial leather and coated 
fabrics, and various laundry and dry cleaning supplies. 

The distribution schedules cover cotton yarns, cordage 
and twines; fine cotton goods; and carded gray goods, col- 
ored yarn and napped fabrics and specialties. Each producer 
of the various items of cotton textiles listed in these sched- 
ules 1s required to deliver a minimum percentage of his 
production in each calendar quarter against rated export 
orders. Similarly, the minimum percentage which must be 
delivered against all rated orders, export and domestitc, is 
specified for each fabric or item and a percentage is fixed 
beyond which no producer is obliged to accept rated orders. 

Each of the textiles in the distribution schedules are 
keyed to their corresponding item numbers on the WPB 
658 forms which are filed quarterly by cotton mills. This 
presents a very clear tie-up as Order L-99, which governs 
the production, also is keyed to the item numbers on these 
reports. Some of the principal effects of the new order 
are: 

The governmental export agencies, such as OEW, 
OLLA, OFRRO, together with the Dominion of Canada, 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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are guaranteed for the first quarter of the year a percentage 
of the production commensurate with the quantities which 
the requirements committee of the WPB has decided may 
be exported. Based upon the most conservative estimates of 
production, the total yardage thus made available is approx- 
imately seven per cent of the total. 

The undue burden of rated business of all kinds 
which certain concerns heretofore were required to bear 
will be corrected. It is pointed out, for example, that 35 
per cent of the 1945 production of a standard fabric, well 
known to the tire trade, has been sold against preference 
rated orders. The different mills which make this fabric, 
however, have varied in their annual sales on rated orders 
from approximately ten per cent to 90 per cent of their 
respective production totals. 

3. Many buyers who have tended to concentrate their 
rated purchases with relatively few mills in such heavy 
quantities that the mills have been unable to take care of 
their reasonable share of normal unrated civilian business, 
will be obliged to distribute their rated purchases on a 
broader basis. Since all mills alike must accept a minimum 
share of rated orders, it is expected that unrated, as well as 
rated, production will be distributed more evenly. The 
uneven distribution of unrated business has caused competi- 
tive inequities at wholesale and retail levels as well as rela- 
tive shortages in certain sections of the country. 

i. The position of vertical organizations is very clearly 
set forth so that every producer of cotton textiles, even 
though he also uses those textiles in some other department 
or departments of his business, is obliged to observe the 
inventory restrictions of the order, use the ratings assigned 
in the order and accept rated orders on the same basis as 
though he was conducting two or more separate businesses, 
such as the manufacture of gray broadcloths, the conversion 
of these into bleached or dyed shirtings and the manufac- 
ture of the shirtings into men’s shirts. 

5. Approximately 67 per cent of the yardage of woven 
cotton textiles will be sold under preference ratings. Simi- 
larly, about 72 per cent of the poundage of sale yarn, twine 
and cordage including tire cords will be rated. 


J. W. Ivey Joins Moreland Chemical 


]. W. Ivey of Charlotte, N. C., who has been with Math- 
ieson Alkali Works for the past 15 years, has resigned his 
position with that company to accept a position as manager 
of the heavy chemicals division of 
Moreland Chemical Co. at Spartanburg, 

Moreland Chemical Co., of which 
Paul C. Thomas is president, manufac- 
tures sizings, soaps and finishing prod- 
ucts and distributes a complete line of 
textile and industrial chemicals. 

Upon completion of his education at 
J. W. Ivey Georgia Tech, Mr. Ivey was connected 
with Dixie Mercerizing Co. at Chatta- 
noo, Tenn., for two years. He entered the employ of Math- 
ieson Alkali as a member of the sales department, but for 
the past few years has devoted his entire time to technical 
research and the development of new products particularly 
applicable to the textile industry. 

He is secretary and treasurer of the Carolinas section of 
the American Chemical Society. 
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worn Plain Bearing 
Tension Pulleys with 
Meadows Ball-Bearing 


Eliminate tapes slipping off when frames are 
started up in the mornings and after doffing. 


Write for complete information on how MEADOWS Ball- 
Bearing TENSION PULLEYS can help you. 


MEADOWS 


BALL BEARING UNITS 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Representatives: | 
JAMES P. COLEMAN, P. O. Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. | 
W. A. BRALEY, Itasca, Texas 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., Providence, R. |. 


... by replacing your 
Units. 
Drive spindles | 
more uniformly. 
Consume 
> less power 
( # 
H 
| 
2] 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 


es 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South’ 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, Mill C 
Strapping and Loop 
Pickers. Agents for 
the famous Dayton 
Pickers and Specialties. 


GREENVILLE 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


Box 1694 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-9831 


WANTED 


Experienced card room fixer 
capable of clothing and 
grinding cards as well as be- 
frame fixer. 


ing good Top 


salary for right man. 


Address “‘Cardroom,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


CARDER. SPINNER and Superintendent 
desires to change; above draft age, 
married, experienced, carded and comb- 
ed cotton. Experienced all staples, 
yarns, plain, fancy cotton weave, avail- 
able now. Strength and quality a spe- 
cialty. References. Location and shift 
no preference. Address “Box 449,"" c/o 
Textile Bulletin. 


SECOND HAND in Spinning wants job. 
Prefers a second shift in North Carolina 
or South Carolina. Can handle carding. 
For references and interview write ““H- 
S"' c/o Textile Bulletin 


EXPERIENCED Mill Superintendent or 
Overseer of Weaving open tor position 
on plain or box looms with dobby 


weaves. Above draft age Would like 
te eome for interview. Address “Box 


118-R. H..” c/o Textile Bulletin. 


SITPERINTENDENT Available for new 
connection in very near future Fulls 
experienced in manufacturing, purchas- 
ing and personnel. Have a most credit 
able record for producing results over a 
period of several years. Salary second- 
ary. Acceptable references. If interest- 
ed. address Box “B-R,”’ c/o Textile 
Bulletin 


W ANTED—Position by overseer spinning. 


Married: draft status 3-H Age 
Strictly sober. 15 years’ experience. Now 
employed. Have good reason for chang- 


ing. Can furnish A-l references Ad- 

dress R. C., c/o Textile Bulletin 
POSITION WANTED—AS overseer spin- 
ning. 25 vears’ experience on long and 
short draft. Good references: married; 
draft status. 3-A. Not emploved. Ad- 
dress J. L. C., c/o Textile Bulletin. 


28 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Card- 
ing or Spinning. Can furnish good ref- 
ences. Address replies to “Box 475," c/o 
Textile Bulletin. 


would consider change to better posi- 
tion, 42 vears of age; married: energetic 
and efficient Have “a record of several 
years successful experience in all 
phases of both Cotton and Rayon Tire 
Fabric Manufacturing. Can furnish best 
of references as to character and abil- 
ity. Address D. P. W., c/o Textile Bul- 


POSITION WANTED—As second hand 


carding or overseer in small mill. 15 
years experience in carding. Now sec- 
ond hand in 40,000-spindle mill. Mar- 
ried: two children. References. Address 
B. W., c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Spool- 
er Room. Would consider second hand 
or overhauling job in large room if 
chance for advancement 38 years of 
age; have had 11 years’ experience as 
spooler room foreman with Barber-Col- 
man high speed warpers and automatic 
spoolers. Employed at present but want 
change to larger room. Address “‘Spool- 
er,”’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 


SUPERINTEN DENT or Overseer of 
Weaving, 46 years of age. Now em- 
pleved as superintendent. Good reason 
for making a change. 25 years’ practical 
experience in all departments of cotton 
manufacturing, both colored and plain. 
Some textile school background. Know 
textile cost accounting. Prefer South or 
Southeast. References furnished. Ad- 
dress Box ‘‘M-437."" c/o Textile Bulle- 
tin 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open 
investigations to Industrial Plants, 
Attorneys, Banks and Individuals. 
§ Male and female operatives. Per 
diem basis only. “Our best adver- 
§ tisement is a job well done.” Ref- | 
erences: Any Lynchburg bank or 
§ City official. Phone or write Cun- 
diff’'s Detectives, Inc., Lynchburg, 
Va. No branch offices and no solici- 
tors. 


| PAUL B. EATON | 
Patent Attorney 

1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. 

514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps ' 
U.S. Patent Office 


— 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


Sweepers using Perfex Fibre 
| Brooms are those who FIRST used 
them LONG ENOUGH to become 
acquainted with their easy sweep. 
Try 1 or 100 from 


BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
We invite correspondence with em- 
ployers seeking men and men seek- 
ing positions. Over 40 years iin 
business, serving Southern and 
Northern mills. 
Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 
294 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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FOR SALE 
2—Woonsocket 12 x 6 x 72 Spindle 
Slubbers. 
li—Saco-Lowell Bronze Rotary Size 
Pump. 
l—Termaco Roving Bobbin Strip- | 
per. 
o—S5-L 9x 4% x 7%” x 84 Spindle 
4 Intermediates. Page Page 
15—S-L Dry Tape Drive Ring —_—A— —K— 
‘ lwisters, 3" ga., 216 Sp. ea. Akron Belting Co 43 Keever Starch Co be 
| 12—Draper Automatic Model L Allen Co. 39 
Looms, Reed Space. Arkansas ('o ¢ 
§ 1—Belger Roving Tester. Armstrong Cork Co. gs lLoper, Ralph 
I—Scott Yarn Tester. Luttrell & Co., C. E, ra 
strane ester. Baily & Co., Joshua L 30 
J. H. WINDLE @ COMPANY Barium Reduction Corp. 19 
231 So. Main St. Providence, R. |}. Barkley Machine Works of America 
) Tel. Gaspee 6464 Bond Co., Chas. 42 Moreland Chemical Co 4) 
. Brooklyn Perfex Corp. 28 National Ring Traveler C 37 
j WANTED (‘arolina Refractories Co 36 
j A nationally recognized manufac- (cocker Machine & Foundry Co 5 Patrick. C. H 4 
turer of textile chemical specialties Colonial Textile Apron Co 29 Pease & Co., J. N 24 
i has an opening for a district sales (‘rabb & Co., William 43 
representative for the states of Crowley Co., John E 34 —R— 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee Cundiff, John O. 28 7 
Textile school graduate with mill Curran & Barry 30 ta} Cras. | 
~~ Rice Dobby Chain Co 35 
experience preferred The position , 
offers unusual opportunities. Salary —O— 
and bonus arrangement W rite fully Daniel (“onstruction Soott Henrv 
of experience, references, family lary Ringe Traveler Co. 24 Sevdel Woolley & 
j and draft status. All replies will be Denison Mfg. Co. $9 Slaughter Machinery Co ° 
held in strict confidence. Our or- lyunning & Boschert Press Co. 1% Sonoco Products Front Cover 
ganization knows of this advertise- - el 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co 28 
ment ? 2 —E— Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 3 2 
Write “Box No. 551, Eaton. Paul B. 28 Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P 30 
c/o Textile Bulletin. Engineering Sales Co. 26 Stewart Machine Co., Inc. 36 
WANTED Greenville Belting Co 28 les C $1 
An experienced Second Hand to 
run small weave room on night | —H— ie 
| run; plain weaving. Give full par- j Habow Chemical Co. 39 Valentine & Co.. J. W *1 
ticulars in first letter with refer- Houghton Wool Co. 21 Vanderbilt Hotel __ 41 
Victor Ring Traveler Co 34 
ress “Confidential, —o Vogel Co., Joseph A 37 
c/o Textile Bulletin. j Ideal Machine Co. 3 — 
lselin-~Jefferson Co 30 
WAKE, Industries 19 
Jarrett & Co., Cecil H 36 Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy 30 
OPEN FOR POSITION Jenkins Metal Co 36 Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 3 
Textile Plant engineer. 30 years’ Johnson Chemical Co. wines 
experience: maintenance, power, 
dye, bleach, finishing and construc- 
tion, Best of references. 
| Address ‘‘Engineer,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. | idle ' SELL ME YOUR ROLLER | 
* LEATHER SCRAP FOR CA 
ning. Excellent opportunity for man Write me what you have to offer. 
) SECOND HAND WANTED with initiative and ability. PETE WALKER 
in large cloth room. Muat he +X - Address N. i The Leather Man 
perienced on fine combed dress ) c/o Textile Bulletin. ; Gastonia, N. C. 
goods, shirtings and rayon goods. | 
Draft exempt and sober. Connec- a= 


tions are with a large South Caro- 


Address ‘121,"’ 


c/o Textile Bulletin. Construction * Modernization 
Saco-Pettee preferred. Must be 40” Anywhere in the South 
; Southern Textile Salesman with 27” doffers. 

Textile salesman for the Southern territory. i DANIEL CONSTRUCTION Co.., 
\ } 38 years of age, draft exempt. Have been Address Flat Cards, INC. 

calling on textile plants for seven years. At c/o Textile Bulletin. Greenville, S.C — eo 


present employed, but desire to make a 2 
change. Prior to road experience was a 
practical textile man, having worked in 
every department of a textile plant. Inter- 
ested only in something solid or substan- 
tial. Favorably known by every superin- 
' tendent, manager and textile executive in ere a | erence if extile A rons 
the South. Excellent references. Address 
“Box 810," care Textile Bulletin. 
“Peas in a pod” may LOOK alike but close ex- 
amination reveals marked differences... And O N A 
4 a careful comparison of COLONIAL APRONS 
with others shows that COLONIAL’S precision TEXTILE APRON CO 


workmanship, high quality materials, and mod- FACTORY AND OFFICE 

ern equipment are producing a DEFINITELY 

SUPERIOR PRODUCT! Let us’ quote on 2133 South Boulevard | 
your requirements. Charlotte, N. C. ' 


@ if you want a new job, if 
you are seeking someone to fill 
a position, the classified adver- 

tising department of Textile 
| Bulletin is ready to help. The 
| classified section is read by 
both employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill 
equipment for sale also find 
Textile Bulletin classified ad- 
vertisements valuable in estab- 

lishing business contacts. 


ENGINEERED PICKER AND CARRIER APRONS 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and U pholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 


Boston Atlanta St. Louis Detroit 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Domestic Export 


Merchandising 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 
90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We will welcome the opportunity to discuss 


your problems of merchandising and distribution 


30 


Cotton boods Market 


New York.—Most important topics for discussion in 
the gray goods market during recent days have been the 
War Production Board's revised regulations L-99 and M- 
317. Concentrated study has been put to the task of adjust- 
ing operations to comply with these orders. 

Agreement has been general on the point that the new 
regulations will equalize the amount of business that all 
mills must take in respect to Government priorities and 
that the unbalance that previously existed would be eradi- 
cated. That the adjustment whereby some mills would have 
to take more priority business and others less in the months 
to come would mean a change in procedure from that of 
the past and cause some inconvenience, was admitted. Dur- 
ing the time that selling agencies and mills are making 
these adjustments, it is expected that not much business 
will be negotiated. 

In most quarters it was felt that the amount of goods 
that this regulation would provide for civilian uses would 
not show much change and if anything would mean less, 
since many fabrics recetved maximum priority ratings ac- 
ceptable of 100 per cent. In the past, it was pointed out, 
mills were able to circumvent priorities and able to pass 
along small supplies to regular customers; now mills would 
be compelled to take on this business when pressed by hold- 
ers of priorities. 

The greatest benefit out of the new M-317 will accrue to 
the export business, it was stated in most places. This will 
settle once and for all the controversial question as to sup- 
plying cloth for export. Not much success had been regis- 
tered up until now by exporters in getting supplies, but 
with the regulation listing specific quantities for export, this 
problem should be eased. 

The question has been raised as to who should get the 
seven per cent export premium—heretofore many mills sold 
to export houses and declined to take on such business, 
despite heavy requests for goods. Now it is quite likely 
that many mills will attempt to go after this trade them- 
selves, and the view was expressed that the shipments to 
Canada should show a sharp rise, leading to an oversupply 
in comparison with the export certificates issued. 

Actual trading recently in the Worth Street market was 
restricted and the seasonal slow-up of activity was evident 
in practically all divisions of the gray goods market. About 
the only transactions of note put through were some deals 
involving Government contracts and priority rated orders, 
and even here the volume was considerably under that of 
any of the few preceding weeks. 

The pre-holiday spirit was apparent throughout the mar 
ket and with many buyers absent there was a marked let-up 
in the pressure for goods. 


J. P. STEVENS & C0., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


‘1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


PHILADELPHIA.—-Recent market estimates and reports by 
spinners seem to indicate a stabilization of cotton yarn pro 
duction at a level which can be expected to be maintained 
during the first quarter of this year, that ts if there are no 
harmful changes in the conditions under which most yarn 
mills are operating. 

Some observers see a better manpower situation in this 
first quarter. However, yarn mill labor costs have been ex- 
pected to rise, and unless this can be remedied by increased 
ceiling prices, income for spinners will certainly be low- 
ered. In December there was a modest gain in the number 
of operating combed yarn spindles. Indications toward the 
last of the month were that spinners would finish the year 
with less than five weeks’ unfilled orders, or less than half 
of their order backlog of that date in 1942. 

Combed sale yarn has not been an open-market commod- 
ity during the past few months because of the large per- 
centage of the total production going into war orders and 
highly essential civilian products. Observers say that this 
condition can be expected to last at least until February. 

As compared with the liberal average net earnings of 
1940-1941-1942, income of cotton yarn spinners and dis- 
tributors during the 1943 period (in part subject to rene- 
gotiation) has been estimated to average below the 1936- 
1937-1938-1939 base period selected by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization as the criterion for granting such ceiling 
price adjustments as the OPA 1s said to be preparing to 
make. Inventory profits which accrued to the yarn industry 
earlier in the war period raised the profits to a level sub- 
stantially above the 1936-1939 basis, but such profits can 
be taken only once and inauguration of OPA price control 
put an end to it. 

Normally, a considerable part of the yarn disposed of for 
general commercial purposes is produced by the integrated 
mills. In the war economy, the proportion of such yarn 
produced by strictly sale yarn mills has increased, and these 
sources necessarily are confined to what they can earn from 
their yarn manufacturing and selling operations. Their 
profits, when there are any, depend entirely on the ‘‘spread” 
between their net costs (after deducting taxes and all other 
charges) and the prices they can obtain. 

The regulations and controls of wartime have borne down 
more heavily on these producers than on the integrated 
mills, and textile leaders have advocated recognition of this 
in the granting of individual price adjustments, particularly 
as the so-called ‘marginal’ yarn production is now more 
urgently needed than at any previous time during the war. 
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KENTEX 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


+ + + 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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New Plans for the Textile School At 
N. C. State College 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Let us consider now some of the essential subjects that 
should be included in an up-to-date series of courses in 
textile management. First, there is the question of raw 
materials, such as cotton, staple rayon, rayon yarns and the 
like. Although it is a fact that cotton mills can earn or lose 
large sums of money merely by purchasing the right or 
wrong quality of cotton, in the majority of cases cotton is 
still selected on the basis of guess, tradition or rule-of- 
thumb. The time has come when the selection of cotton on 
a scientific basis is a practical matter, and students of tex- 
tile management who expect to enter the cotton industry 
should be fully acquainted with the possibilities. In the 
field of synthetics, there are now many kinds of fibers avail- 
able. The student should know what they are, what physi- 
cal and chemical properties they possess, how they may be 
Similarly, 
in the case of rayon yarns, we must see that complete and 


used. and where these materials can be obtained. 


up-to- date information on the various types of yarns is 
grasped by every student who plans to follow the rayon 
weaving or knitting industries. 


A person trained in textile management needs to know 
not only how to determine manufacturing costs in every 
department of his mill, but how quickly and accurately to 
determine savings or losses that might result from proposed 
This knowledge can be obtained by 
learning sound fundamentals of textile costing and how to 
apply them. 


changes in proc edure. 


How to handle personnel, problems of. labor relations, 
and Federal and state laws and regulations concerning labor 
are among the most important subjects needed by a poten- 
tial mill manager, and rightly should be taught under the 
heading of personnel management as a part of the group 
of subjects involved in textile management. Heretofore an 
otherwise well-trained graduate of a textile school or other 
college has been left entirely to his own resources when it 


came to labor problems. Our plans call for adequate courses 
in personnel management for textile students. 


There is also a distinct need for a complete course in 
merchandising and marketing for men and women who 
plan to enter the field of. distribution. Merchandising has 
been defined as the styling, preparation and heduling of 
textiles, whereas marketing relates to all of the factors that 
are involved in selling the product, including the determi- 
nation of costs, the development of sales organizations, the 
setting of prices and so on. The whole subject involves 
training in a combination of textile manufacturing, business 
administration and applied economics, each of which in- 
cludes a number of specialized courses. Because styling and 
designing comprise such a specialized field, provision ought 
to be made for training those who are artistically inclined 
and wish to take up this phase of textiles as their life work. 


Importance of Research 


As many of you know, the subject of textile research is 
now being given a tremendous impetus throughout the 
country. A number of organizations are now planning in- 
tensive research in the field of textiles, some of which will 
involve fundamental, and others, applied research. Besides 
these, numerous industrial firms are establishing large-scale 
textile research programs. Without any question, all of this 
is going to bring on a great demand for men and women 
who are specially trained and qualified to conduct research 
in textiles. If the textile schools of the country are to meet 
their responsibility in furnishing young men and women 
with adequate training for the field of research, it is not 
too soon to plan for special college courses in this kind of 
work. There is ample material for at least two years of 
specialized undergraduate work, and where it can be offered, 
from one to three years of graduate work in preparing a 
student for textile research. 

Students taking the courses in textile manufacturing and 
textile management also should have at least some acquaint- 
ance with research. They ought to know of the kind. of 


MILL STARCH 


“Te Weaver’ Friewi 
THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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research that is being conducted over the country, how it 
can be applied to their own work. and how to obtain and 
understand research reports. Likewise, they should receive 


Plans are now under way to establish a textile library at 
the school, with a trained librarian in charge. This library, 


as is the case with all of our facilities and personnel, will 
' instruction and practice in fiber, yarn and fabric testing. be at the service of the textile manufacturers of North 
, Finally, they should learn how to set up and conduct tests Carolina. 
and research projects in commercial plants, so that the mills That the textile industry of this state is willing and eager 
’ with which they become associated can work out their own _ to hold up its end of the bargain is effectively demonstrated 
technical problems on a sound basis. by the fine support of the North Carolina Textile Founda- 
: Although the primary function of the textile school is tion. It is now up to the school tO see that the hopes of 
; that of training young men and women for the industry, an the officers and members of this foundation are put into 
. important secondary function is that of conducting research. action. 
! Because of the excellent facilities for conducting applied ners | 
j research at the textile school of North Carolina State Col- The North Carolina Vocational Textile School 
t lege, it is our plan to use Our equipment to the greatest (Continued from Page 13) 
possible extent in working on research problems and tests The North Carolina Vocational School had its origin 
of interest to the textile manufacturers of the state. Weare when the state's 1941 General Assembly allotted $50.000. 
now making plans for the enlargement of our testing lab- matching a like sum contributed by Gaston County textile 
oratories, and will equip them with the latest types of firms. The Stowe and Lineberger interests at Belmont do- 
: precision air-conditioning equipment, and testing instru- nated land for the institution, and the Federal Government 
‘ ments and apparatus of all kinds for studying cotton and provided $32,000 to purchase machine shop equipment. 
; rayon fibers, yarns and fabrics. The North Carolina General Assembly this year appropfi- 
' Recently we added to our staff a man (G. H. Dunlap, ated another $75,000 for equipment and operating expenses 
formerly of Clemson College and the Cotton-Textile Insti- during 1943 and 1944. Salaries for staff members come 
. tute, Inc.) with practical experience in textiles, whose du- from funds of the North Carolina Department of Voca- 
" ties will involve frequent visits to the mills of the state, in tional Education, which is subsidized by the Federal Office 
2 order to bring the school closer to the industry. He will of Education. 
, | help mills with their technical problems, aid in setting up M. L. Rhodes, superintendent of the school, is also assist- 
“ f tests within plants, and make tests at the school’s laborato- ant state supervisor of trade and industrial education. His 
| ries. In the near future we hope to add a knitting specialist chief experienc e during the past 20 years has been directing 
) to help the knitting plants with their problems. the North Carolina evening school program. 
sf 
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MOGUL METALLIZING SOLVES MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 


Your machine parts are wearing out faster than ever 
before under grueling war-time production schedules. 
Your replacements mean costly delays. You are also 
finding that many of your machine parts can't be 
had for love nor money! 

That's where Mogul Metallizing fits in—rebuilds 
worn and discarded parts at a fraction of their origi- 
nal cost—with a minimum loss of time. Many textile 
parts can be metallized without dismantling of 
machines. 

That Mogul Metallizing is a tried and proven 
process is shown by the fact that scores of textile 
mills are using Mogul Metallizing today to build up 
worn spindles, drawing rolls, sand rolls on looms, 
loom crankshafts, size pump impeller shafts, spinning 
frame rolls, let-up rolls on looms and squeeze roll 
shafts. And, new uses for this miracle metal spray 
process are being found daily. 

No textile mill can afford to be without Mogul 
Metallizing equipment in times like these. It will 
pay you dividends to get the time and money-saving 
acts today! 


YY 


Via 
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Copy of the new 36-page Mogul Metallicing Process and 
Equipment ore is yours for the asking. A veritable 
encyclopedia of techniques and practices, daseified by in- 
dustry. Reserve your copy right away. 


The Mogul Model P Metallizing Gun is 
the most perfectly engineered unit avail- 
able today. Its performance cannot be 

ualed. Fewer parts guarantee years of 
life and pesitadia high speed operation. 


METALLIZING COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 1330 Congress St.; Chicago, Ill. 


Southern Offices: E. J. Ferring, 901 Williom-Oliver Bidg., Atianta 3, Georgio, E. M. Kay, 120 Brevord Ct., Chorlotte 2, North Corolina 
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COTTON MILL WASTE 


RAYON WASTE WOOL WASTE 


Ger Our Pt 


© We buy spot lots or contracts 
@ Card Strips for Cotton Mills 


Joun E. Crow.tey Company 


P.O. Box 14 CHARLOTTE, N. C. Tel. 2-0982 


Southern Representatives for 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CoO. 
FPade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, 
Weather-Ometers 


Slaughter 
lNachinery 
Company 


S. BLICKMAN, INC 
Stainless Steel Special Equipment 


B. H. BUNN CO. 
Package Tying Machines 


MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP 
Color Matching and Cotton 
Classing Lamps 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEERING on the JOB... 


5 Extra Pounds per Doff 
with the right Victor Traveler 


A northern worsted mill, running 1/14s on ring spinning frames, found 
that production was much better (85 Ibs. per doff., and | soft bobbin 
per 100) when the travelers were worn and needed replacement than 
when they were new (80 Ibs. per doff, and 20 soft bobbins per 100). 


After consulting with Victor Service Engineers, it was decided to use 
a Victor flat wire traveler instead of the round wire style then in use. 
This provided uniform tension throughout the life of the traveler, and 
the higher production was steadily maintained. 


When such traveler questions arise, the answer depends on many 
conditions, which are rarely alike in different mills, even when the 
work being run is appraently the same. A Victor Service Engineer has 
the experience necessary to help you add up all these conditions, and 
your answer will be the right traveler for better production, better 
quality. Why not talk over the jobs that are giving you trouble? 
Write, wire, or call... 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. GASTONIA, N. C. 
1021 Virginia Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. Vernon 1898-2330 Tel. 247 


Indigosol Dyeing of Spun Rayon and Blends 
of Casein, Wool or Acetate 


(Continued from Page 15) 


four oz./gal. acid resistant penetrant. Make up volume on 
gallon basis. Pad, batch and dev elop without drying. 


In the developing bath Operation use 1.5 to 3.0 oz./gal. 
bichromate of soda dissolved in three and one-half quarts 
of water: then add 80 to 160 c.c. of concentrated sulfuric 
acid. Make to gallon volume with cold water, strength of 
bath depending on depth of shade, whether very light or 
full. Run one end on pad or jig at 100° F., then enter 
onto second jig and finish up as on nitrite process. 

The finishes applied on these goods are based chiefly on 
retaining the characteristic of the “wooly” hand created by 
the use of casein fiber or wool fibers, so care must be used 
in keeping to the minimum number of operations and time 
required in processing as well as checking all baths for 
maintenance of the correct pH so as to prevent harmful 
action on these fibers; otherwise, the finished goods lose 
that desirable hand wanted. 


On the more expensive fabrics, development work has 
been carried on toward the use of various resins to give the 
non-creasing and permanent finish; these when correctly 
applied give a pleasing hand on this finished fabric. 


The Quartermaster Is Particular 
(Continued from Page 11) 


delphia depot buys over 2,000 different items of textile 
products; however, these products are divided into catego 
ries which allow a contracting officer to deal with a phase 
of the textile and apparel industries. 


One would think that the fact that most of the items 
procured by this depot are of a commercial nature would 
ease the burden; in many respects the opposite has been the 
truth. Here was a field in which various conflicting social 
and business philosophies could compete without interfer- 
ing with the war effort. It has not been so much a case of 
developing productive capacity as it has been in distributing 
the available orders to existing facilities. This has in turn 
raised such problems as might not otherwise exist, such as 
geographical distribution, emphasis on awards to smaller 
war plants, ceiling prices, relief of labor surplus areas and 
denying of awards to labor shortage areas. Each factor in 
the plethora of rules and policies must be evaluated in 
relation to all others. There is no dominating consideration 
other than the necessity to securé the goods in the time 
allowed. 


Elliott Heads Alabama Association 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Alabama 
Cotton Manufacturers Association Dec. 17, George S. EI- 
liott, vice-president of the group, was elevated to the presi- 
dency to fill the unexpired term caused by the death of 
D. H. Morris, Jr. Mr. Elliott is sec retary and treasurer of 
Dallas Mfg. Co. at Huntsville, Ala. 

J. T. Phillips, treasurer, was elected vice-president as well 
as treasurer. He is president and treasurer of Buck Creek 
Cotton Mills at Siluria, Ala. The terms of these officers 
will expire in April of this year, at which time new execu- 
tives will be elected at the association's annual meeting. 
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OBITUARY 


A. B. COBB, SR. 


A. B. Cobb, Sr., superintendent of Gambrill & Melville 
Mills Co. at Bessemer City, N. C., died recently at the age 
of 75 in a Charlotte, N. C., hospital. He had been ill ap- 
proximately one week. Services and burial took place at 
Kings Mountain, N. C. Survivors include his wife, four 
sons and three daughters. 


LEON SEIGNER 
Leon Seigner, 65, secretary and superintendent of Cul- 
pepper (Va.) Textile Mills Co., died recently at his home. 
Last rites were held at Englewood, N. |. Surviving are his 
widow, a son and a daughter. 
L. W. CUDDY 
Louis William Cuddy, 74, a well-known textile official 
prior to his retirement several years ago, died recently at 
Charlotte, N. C., following a sudden heart attack. Mr. 
Cuddy spent his early life and began his career in New 
England, later coming South to be superintendent of Gam- 
brill & Melville Mills Co. at Bessemer City, N. C., and 
Anson Mfg. Co. at Wadesboro, N. C. He operated a cork 


roller shop after leaving the textile manufacturing business. 


C. G. BRAMLETT, SR. 


C. G. Bramlett. Sr.. 63. overseer of carding at W. A. 
Handley Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Ala., died recently at his 
home. He had been with the company for 3] years. 


J. M. KELLY 


James M. Kelly, 64, died of a heart attack at his home in 
Thomaston, Ga., Dec. 22. Mr. Kelly, formerly of Gastonia 
and Rhodhiss, N. C., had been associated with Thomaston 
Cotton Mills for the past eight years. He is survived by 
his wife, four sons, eight grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild. 


DR. J. S. FONDA 


Dr. John Sutliff Fonda, 42, assistant director of sales, 
Grasselli chemicals department of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., died Dec. 22 at Wilmington, Del., of a heart attack 
following complications contracted from pneumonia. Dur- 
ing his life Dr. Fonda made many important contributions 
to the field of rayon research. He ts survived by his wife, a 
daughter and three sisters. 


E. B. KERST 
Edgar B. Kerst of the sales department of Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc., died last month at his home in Philadelphia. 
He had been associated with his firm for 35 years. 


]. F. LOWE 
john Franklin Lowe, 71, well-known traveling textile 
machinist for Whitin Machine Works, died Dec. 28 at his 
Belmont, N. C., home. His wife, four sons, two daughters, 
two sisters, a brother and four grandchildren survive. 
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“We’re giving our RINGS a 
lot of study these days!” 


With new machinery out for the duration, 
RINGS have assumed even greater impor- 
tance as a possible source of improved 
production. DIAMOND FINISH Eadie 
speed rings give very substantial gains on 
cotton, rayon and worsted machinery, 
while our standard designs yield gains of 
10% or more when replacing worn rings 
which are still usable but at a sacrifice in 
output and quality. Rely on our prompt, 
earnest service and genuinely interested 
counsel. 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


REnG CO. 
Twister Rings since 1873 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 


Samples On Request 


| 
— RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 
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LONGER!| 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


QNEPIECE | 


LINING 
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TRADE MARK Pat or: 


FIRE BRICK 


SANITARY CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


Scrubbing Powder, Scrub Soap, Pine Oil and Coal 
Tar Disinfectants, Insecticides, Deodorants, Liquid 
and Powdered Hand Soap, Bow! Cleaner, Kleen- 
Aire (Formaldehyde) Spray, and Woxes. 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


Phone 154 NEWTON, N. C. Box 201 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Spinning and Twister Bolsters, Whorls, Cast Lron 
Ring Holders, Lifting Rods, Lifting Rod Bush- 
ings, Doffer Guards, and Bolster Clips. 


REPAIRING 


Bolsters Re-pinned, Bored and Reamed. Bases 
Reamed. Ring-Rails Bored and Tapped. Ring 
Holders Re-pinned, Bored Out and Turned Down. 
Spindles Pointed, Straightened, Polished, Length- 
ened, Re-topped, Re-whorled, and Whorls Re- 
grooved. 

Ed. S. Kempton, Pres. 


STEWART MACHINE CoO. Inc. 


GASTONIA. NORTH CAROLINA 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card 
Screens, Conveyor Pipe, Lap 
Aprons, Sliver Pans, Aspir- 
ators, Waste Shute Boxes, 
Gear Guards, Slasher Work, 
General Textile Sheet Metal 
Work. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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Dayton Rubber Receives Award for Work 
in Synthetic Rubber 


The Dayton Rubber. Mfg. Co. of Dayton, Ohio, recently 
received the highly coveted 1943 award for chemical engi- 
neering achievement, in recognition of its outstanding con- 
tribution to the design, construction and operation of the 
American synthetic rubber program. This notable award is 
made only every two years for meritorious accomplishment 
in the field of chemical engineering. 
of which 


Dayton Rubber is a joint operator, received a like award. 


The Copolymer Corp. of Baton Rouge, La., 


The Copolymer plant was the first dual-unit type installa- 
tion to go into operation under the Government program, 
and is today one of the country’s largest producers of 
Buna-S synthetic rubber. A. L. Freedlander, widely known 
for his research work on synthetic rubber products, is presi- 
dent of both concerns. 

The awards were made by a committee of 52 chemical 
engineers and university professors. The presentations were 
made by Alfred H. White, chairman of the committee of 
award and professor emeritus of chemical engineering, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, at a dinner held at the Waldorf-Asto- 
ria Hotel, New York City. 

Long before the present global war, Dayton Rubber was 
one of the original pioneers in synthetic rubber. In 1934, 
Dayton Rubber made the first all-synthetic rubber tires in 
America, an achievement that was hailed from coast to 
coast because it proved that the nation’s wheels could be 
kept rolling, regardless .of what happened to the natural 
rubber plantations of the East Indies. The same year Day- 
ton Rubber introduced synthetic rubber printing rollers to 
the printing industry, and in 1938 Dayton placed a line of 
synthetic rubber textile machinery parts on the market. 


Whelchel Heads South Central A. A. T. C. C. 


Homer Whelchel of Central Franklin Process Co. was 
elected chairman for 1944 of the South Central section of 
the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
at a recent meeting at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. Whelchel was named to succeed Jack Anderson of 
the Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga. The ticket of 
new officers, as presented by Walter Hadley of Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., chairman of the nominating commit- 
tee, was elected. Others elected were: J. A. Crumley of the 
Hosiery Processing Co., vice-chairman; W. K. Newman of 
Peerless Woolen Mills, treasurer; R. W. Freeze of Ameri- 
can Aniline Products Co., secretary; and Jack Anderson of 
Peerless Woolen Mills, councillor. 

J. A. Crumley read the section’s paper on ‘Processing of 
Acetate Rayon Hosiery” that was presented in the compe- 
tition held recently in New York by. the national associa- 
tion. The paper was discussed at length by the section 
members. The meeting, the last of the year, was held in 
the form of a dinner at the Read House. Fifty persons 
attended. 


The executive committee of the American Society for 
Testing Materials will hold its spring meeting at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Feb. 28 through March 3. The technical feature 
of this meeting will be a symposium on application and 
uses of synthetic rubber. The society's 47th annual meeting 
will be held at New York June 26-30. 
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Rayon Production During 1943 Shows Gain 
Over Previous Year 

United States production of rayon in 1943 totaled ap- 
proximately 660,000,000 pounds, representing a four per 
cent gain over 1942 output and establishing a new produc- 
tion record for the industry, according to William C. Ap- 
pleton, president of American Viscose Corp. Output in 
1942 amounted tot 633,000,000 pounds and in 1941 to 
$73,000,000 pounds. Production has more than doubled in 
the past five years, the output in 1938 having totaled 288,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Rayon's versatility and ability to fill many varied needs 
was demonstrated during the year by its use in many types 
of military equipment and in a broad range of civilian ap- 
plications. The principal military uses included extra- 
strength tire cord and tire fabrics, parachutes for fragmen- 
tation or anti-personnel bombs, cargo and supply para- 
chutes, uniform linings and self-sealing gasoline tanks. 

A major development of the year just past was com- 
mencement of the large-scale program for expanded output 
of rayon tire cord yarn ordered by the War Production 
Board. This program calls for production to be increased 
to a level of 240,000,000 pounds annually. The program 
was initiated to provide sufficient rayon tire cord for the 
manufacture of tires for our military aircraft, armored cars, 
heavy guns, Army trucks and other motorized equipment, 
and also for the manufacture of the new synthetic rubber 
tires. These tires generate more heat than those made with 
natural rubber. Rayon tire cords possess exceptional ability 
to resist such heat and to retain their strength under heat, 
and are regarded as indispensable to the successful carrying 
out of the .nation’s synthetic rubber tire program. 

Under the provision of the State Department's good 
neighbor policy, designed to. increase economic collabora- 
tion and good will between the two Americas, United States 
rayon producers, as in 1942, set aside each month a speci- 
fied amount of their production for export to the Latin 
American countries. 

War demand for rayon affected the hosiery situation by 
absorbing the extra-strength viscose rayon yarns for tire 
cords, parachutes and self-sealing gasoline tanks. Certain 
types of these yarns had been developed specifically for use 
in hosiery. Their application in this field must now wait 
until after the war is over. Meanwhile, although standard 
rayon yarns are being used, the quality of rayon stockings 
was very greatly improved during the year. 

In the civilian field rayon provided a large proportion of 
the country’s essential clothing requirements. Surveys show 
that considerably more than one-half of all women’s dresses 
sold today are made of rayon and the fiber is being used 
on an increasing scale in fabrics designed for men’s wear. 

The increasing versatility of rayon, demonstrated in 1943 
by its important war-time applications, will make the fiber 
of wider usefulness in times of peace. Now, however, the 
industry must devote its accumulated skill and experience 
to helping win the war at the earliest possible date. 

Eleven million yards of cotton sheetings—in white, light 
blue, pink and lavender—have been requested by the Treas- 
ury Department for shipment to French North Africa. 
Charged to the account of Lend Lease, this one order will 
consume approximately 7,134 bales of American-produced 
raw cotton. 
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To help win the 


battle of PRODUCTION 
WAR PLANTS SPECIFY VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANTS 


Conservation of life and prop- 
erty is as essential to the wor 
effort as a war plant's finished 
product. Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
dronts are being specified to 
safeguord the lives of thousands 
of workers in chemical plants, 
powder mills, ordnance works 
and other industries where large 
and immedicte water flow must 
be constantly available to com- 
bot chemical burns and similar 
emergencies. All types of wor 
plants, including shipyards, etc. 
ore using these hydrants to min- 
imize the hazards of fire. 


And, of course, thousands of 
farmers safeguvord their stock 
and equipment with Vogel Frost- 
Proof Hydrants because 
especially appreciate the valve 
of a hydrant which does not 
freeze-up, even at lowest tem- 
perotures. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


WENTWORTH | 
Double Duty Travelers 


5 

| 
| Reg. U. S. P. O. . 
| Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard | 
Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, A 

preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 

| improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. o 
| NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. | 


x 
Pawtucket, R. |. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, 


warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY _— Abington, Mass. Of. 
fices at Boston, Mass., and Charlotte, N. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., 
Warehouse, 608 Ave., S.W.. 
Mgr. Sou. Sales Reps.: A. Carrell, 
Phone Dearborn 6267: %. J. Pedersen. 801 W. 10th St. (Tel. 2-2903), 
Charlotte, N. C.; William G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun 
tain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 88-2635: John C. Brill, 300 Magazine St.. 
New Orleans, La. Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga.. 
Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans, La. 


Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and 
Atlanta, Ga.. F. H. Webb, Dist. 
523 Clairmont Ave.. Decatur. Ga.. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. 
and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C.: 
ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett 
The Akron Belt- 


ALLEN CO., 440 wo Road, New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 


Wooten, Fort Mill. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP.. P. O. 
Detroit, Mich.;: 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond. Va.: 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. 
Room 809, Jahncke Bide.. 
Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.: 


Roosevelt Park Annex, 
1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: 
816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.: 619 
812 Keller Bidge.. Houston, Tex. 


Box 58, 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte. 
N. C., Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. 


Driver, Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd 
St... oe Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greens 
boro, i ae B. Suttle, Jr., 428 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. E. 


Youngchild. South St., Mobile, Ala. 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO.., 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. 1. Sou. Plants, Char 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO.., 
Office, Johnston Bidg., 


$50 Fifth Ave.., 
Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. 


New York City. Sou. 
Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section. 
88 Norwood Place. Greenville. S. C. J. V. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Head 
quarters, 2130 . Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. Mer... Walter T. Bunce. 
Phone 2-4078: Technical Service Men: Reid Tull. 116 W. Thomas St.. 
Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J: Philip L. Lavoie, 1211 McCall St.., 
Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Greenville. S. C.. 


Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749. Trussville. Ala... Phone 
127; Warehouse, 1211 McCall St.. Charlotte. N. C. 
ASHWORTH BROS., Inc.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices. 44-A Nor 


215 Central Ave... S.W.., 
Dallas. Tex 


Greenville, S. c Atlanta, Ga.: 


weod Place, 
‘extile Supply Co.., 


Texas Rep.: 
Fred Sails, 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: 


Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 
AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
BAHNSON CO... THE, 1001 S. Marshall St.. 

886 Drewery St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.: 


BANCROFT BELTING CO.., 


Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co.., 


Greenville, S. ¢ 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ul. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee 
Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 
BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston. W. Va. Sou. Distrib 


utors: American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Char 
lotte, N. C. 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 

BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 High St.. Boston, Mass. 


Sou. Office, 8318 Montgomery Bldg.., Spartanburg, S. ¢ 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. 
D. S. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. ( 


BEST & CO., Inc... EDWARD H., Boston, 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St.. 
C. Turner, 107 16th St... N.W.. 
old C. Smith, 


eas J. D. Quern and 


Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph 
Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John 


Phone Hemlock 2118, Atlanta, Ga.: Har- 
Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C 
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SCRYMSER CO... Works and Offices, 682 S. Front St., Eliz 


abeth . J.t Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Mer., H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 


S. C.; R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.: 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 
S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga. Belton C. Plow 
den; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. C., Gas. 
tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spar 
tanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


LaGrange, Ga. 


John 


John Ferguson, 


Repr.: 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL ag Chattanooga, 
Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly. George S. McCarty. 
tin, George Rodgers, care Burkart- achies Chemical Co.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville. 
Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day. care Burkart-Schier Chem 
ical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: J. A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Rd.. Birmingham. 
Ala.: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Nelson A. Fisher, 
1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO.., 
J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bldg.., 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. Cc. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada): C. FE. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.: 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


Tenn. C. A. 
T. A.. Mar- 


H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: 


Charlotte, N. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 842, Phone 3192, 
Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co., Inc.. Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 
822. Spartanburg, S. C.: Boyce L. Estes, Box 182, LaGrange, Ga.: 
Harold P. Goller, 900 Woodside Bide. Tel.. 8718. Greenville. S. C. 
Stocks at Carolina Transfer and Storage Charlotte, N. C.: 
Consolidated Brokerage Co.. Greenville. S. C.: Bonded Service Ware 
house, Atlanta, Ga.: Textile Products Distributing Co.. Rock Hill, S. 
C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., 


Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 


Place, New York 
City. Corn Products Sales Co., Southeastern Blide.. ; 


Greensboro. N. C.. 


W. RK. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg.. 
Spartanburg, S. C., J. Cantey Alexander, Mer.; Corn Products Sales 


Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg. At 
lanta, Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg.. 
Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 


Alden Simpson, Mer.; Corn 


CURTIS & MARBLE MAC ees CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Wood 
ward, Tel. 8836: Dallas, Tex. "0. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: 
New York, N. Y., 200 Fifth Ave.. 


CUTLER, 
M. Bradford Hodges, P. 0. Box 752. 


ROGER W.. 141 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Atlanta 1, Ga. 


Tape Kepr.: 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, 
Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. O. 


Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. 
John H. O'Neill, P. O. 
Box 515, Spartanburg, 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. ne ~.: J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: Kenneth Karns, P. tox 846, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan, 1864 Middlesex Pinoy N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: 


Greenville Textile Supply Co., Gre enville Belting Co., Greenville. i tet 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co.., 
Greensboro, N. : Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: In 
dustrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, 
Sou. Service Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072 


Asheville. N. C. 
. Asheville, N. C. 


DIXIE TANK & BRIDGE CO., 2146 Lamar Ave., Memphis, 
Tel. 4-6219: 587 Third National Bank Blidg., Nashville. Tenn. 
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Points to remember 


ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Rood 
New Bedford, Moss.--So. Rep. 
Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, So. Cor 


HABOW CHEMICAL Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sanitary and Textile Chemicals 


CONOVER, N. C. PHONE 458 


& 
W, wish all of our friend: a 
/ Year! 
SVappy anc Prosperous Jear. 


LS 
|| * 


M.i-CLEANSER 


TEXTILE MILL SCRUBBING POWDER 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ASHEVILLE.NORTH CAROLINA 


INDUSTR 


IAL _ENGINEERS 


YL 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE S.C. 
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FALL RIVER, MASS. 


and a new Sales and Technical service for the textile fin- 
ishing industry. The opportunity to assist you with your 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing problems will be welcomed. 


Representing: 


Pabst Sales Company, Chicago, Ill. 
“EXSIZE”—tThe standard desizer 


The Hart Products Corp.,” New York, N. Y. 
“KOPAN”—The new permanent finish 


Nuodex Products Co., Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Fungicides 


P ©. Box 300 — SALISBURY, N.C. — Phone 1066 


Nelected arrounts on Aopan only 


OrL-LESS 
IDLER BLOCKS 


tor 


SPINNING 
and 
TWISTING 


> > 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


if it’s Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish it 


| Buy War Sounds and rT 
“Qe A NEW YEAR 
> 
ont 
Be 
= 
39 id 


N.W.. Atlanta, Ga. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO.. 
Texarkana, Ark.. Columbus, 


DODENHOFF CO., W. 
DR AP R Cc ORATION, 


D., 619 Rutherford St.. 
Hopedale, Mass. . Offices and Ware- 


PONT NEMOURS CO.., “414.5. Church De 


Fulton Supply 
. 208 McPherson Lane, 
N, 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 
[EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.., & 
JENKINS METAL § 
JOHNSON CHEMICAL 


Clifton E. Watson. 
Southwest Supply Co.. 
ENGINEERING 


FAFNIR BEARING District Warehouse, DRAX in Southern territory. 


: Stanley D. Berg, S21 N. Caswell Rd.. KEEVER ST ARC H CO., 


_ FIDEL ITY MAC HINE 3908 18 Frankford Ave.. Pa. 
& 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
> 


P ogy & SPRING CO., 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO.. . 

Franklin Process Co.. G i +; Central Franklin Process Co.. KEY STONE g BELTING CO., 2 


LABORATORIES, 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., SOAP MFG. 


1217 Johnston 


‘Piso AWRE NCE LE ATHER CO.. 
McPhe rson Lane 44 Norwood Place, ( 
210 E. Franklin St.. 
. R. Wigge, 408-404 National Bank of Commerce 


500 Woodside Bide.. 


MAGUIRE & CO., . 


: Taylor R. Durham, 


Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.: J. E. Campbell, Charlotte. 
N. C. 


_ MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS. 
GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP.. 4 . New York City. Sou. 


Staples, Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, Frank Thomas, 


Hamner, Gastonia. 


MERROW MACHINE CO.. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS. Franklin Ave., ME T ALL IZING CO. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO.. Miers 
gr.. 120 Brevard Court. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Hughes Sales Co., 2 


» CORPORATION OF P A.. cluding Canada) 
4 


_MOREL AND CHEMIC CO., 314 W. S. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CoO.. , Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 
The Citizens and Southern Nati 
Johnston Charlotte. 


Jim Miller, and service ~ 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ 


HART PRODUCTS CORP.. New York City. 


>. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. 
s, Box 517, Charlotte, ond 


44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 
for A. Cc. Leather Co. 


TRAVELER Ce 


, 802% Otteray Drive. 


(2788 Beachtie Road, At- 


. (Size Demonstrator): 
. 1801 W. Morehead St.. 


Tsenbere, ‘Lubri- 
1801 W. Morehead St.. 


cation Engineer, 


HOU G HTON WOOL CO., 
. O. Box 2084, Phone 8-3692. 


HOWARD BROS. 


NORLANDER YOUNG 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
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Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co. 


FINEST QUALITY 
REEDS 


Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — P. O. Box 1375 — PHONE 5678 


We Make 
LONG Blade Spindles 
from 
SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected method of electric 
welding, and guarantee all spindles 
not to break under running condi- 
tions. 

We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 
W. Franklin Ave. Ext., Gastonia, W. C. 


Johnson Company 


© 
> 4 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Sizing Compounds 
Penetrants 


Finishing Softeners 
Specialties 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P. O. BOX 1418 


if it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you re- 
quire to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING TWISTER 
FLYER and DRAWING FRAME STEEL ROLLS, CALL 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE COMPANY 
York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


Weare also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO: QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


f 
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CHECK THE SPREAD OF 


COLDS FLU 


BY THE USE OF GERM-KILLING 


IN HUMIDIFIER SYSTEMS 


Made from pure steam-distilled Pine Oil 
Completely soluble in all kinds of water 
Will not clog pipes or humidifier heads 


Available in 55-gal. drums and 5-gal. cans 


MORELAND CHEMICAL 


Box 646 SPARTANBURG, S. C. Phone 4843 


Oscar Banse. Manager 


HOTEL 
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ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps. : Edwin 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St., Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff 
Smith, P. 0. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO.. 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Rep. 
C. H. Patrick. P. O. Box 300. Salisbury. N. C.. Phone 1066. Sou. Ware 
house. Textile Warehouse Co.. Greenville, S. C. 


CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. 
. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


and Charlotte, 


PEACH & CO... D. W.. Gastonia. N. C. D. W. Peach. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Blide.. 


PENICK & FORD. LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., 805 Bona Allen 
Bide.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. 
Lassiter, Greensboro. N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Blde.. 
Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
New York City: 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO.., 
Pittsburch. Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bide... 
. C., James R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO.., 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc.., 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga. Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Blde.. Gastonia. N. C. 


Columbia Chemical Div... Grant 
Charlotte. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office, John 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 

ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia. Pa 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer., 1109 Independence Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 2-8201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave.., 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO... B. S.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, 
Greenville, S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tex 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batte Sec St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Valter W. Gayle. Sou. Agt.; 
Atianta. Ga.. John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Aegts.: 
Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Aegt. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W.., 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist Office: 5738 W. Peachtree St., At 
lanta, Ga. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga. ae pe Ala.: Jacksonville, 
Fla.;: Columbia, S. C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville. Tenn.: Jackson, 
Miss. Industrial Reps.: P. W. Godard. Birmingham. Ala.: L. M. Kay, 
Atlanta. Ga.: A. I: Landers. Lakeland, Fla.: R. R. Boatwright. 
Jacksonville. Fla.: S. M. Newsom, Tifton, Ga.: J. O. Holt, Raleigh, 
N. C.: C. C. Nix. Charlotte, N. C.: J. F. Whelchel, Columbia, S. C 
G. C. Kimbrough, Knoxville, Tenn.; P. A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn. 

SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. 
Meservey, 184 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.;: Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. 
Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C.: N. C. Repr.: Jack Alexan- 
der, 2024 Rozzell’'s Ferry Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and §S. C. 
Repr.: T. E. Ny ge 1421 W. Sullivan St.. Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and 
j D. Cox. V.-Pres.., Greenville Hotel. Greenville. S. C.. and 
Kingsport, oe : O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen Ave., Greenville, S. C. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OTL CO., Inec., Southeastern Div. 
Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co.., 
224 W. ist St.. Ch irlotte. VN. C.: Textile Warehouse Co... 511 Rhett St.. 
Cireenville. S. C. South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. Greensboro. 
N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St.. Co 
lumbia. S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp... 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, 
Va.: Taylor Transfer Co.. Water and Mathews Sts.. Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP... 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; H. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher. 2978 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


Office, 1602 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Whitton, Pres. 


Charlotte. N. C. Earle 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO.. 236-8 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, ‘Ga 
Sou. Reps.: A. P. Mauldin, 1876 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. 
Merritt, 549 Pe achtree Battle Ave.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 
Peachtree St.. N.F.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. H. Riley, $018 Monroe St.. Co 
lumbia, S. C.: S. C. Smith, 2526 Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., Inc., 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St.. 
‘harlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes- 
Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm: H. Randolph, Jr.. Southeastern Mgr. ; 
, A. Dillen. Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean. 
H. A. Mitchell. Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. S. C.: W. T. O'Steen 
Greenville, S. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1308, Charlotte, in Mas 
W. N. Dulaney. 12 Montevallo Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Fafayette Bidg.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. S 
Lawson. c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. P. 
Rickman. c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. 
Murphy. Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C 


Gaffney, S. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; 
M. A. Hawkins, ned General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 
Orleans, La.; H . Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
St.. S.W.., Tel. Nain 4110, Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chat 
tanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; 
Cc. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St.., Charlotte, N. ¢ 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO... St. Louis, Mo. 
tributors: Moreland Chemical! Co.., 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, ra Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Blde.. 
Box 1917, Greensboro, N. Cc. W. Cain, Megr.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Gree avilie Office and Plant. 621 FE. McBee Ave., Box 
1899, Greenville, S. c.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions: Davis L.. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr... Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 
1496. Atlanta. Ga.. Vernon A. Graff, Mer.: Barney R. Cole, Sales and 
Service. Southern Shuttles. a division of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.., 
621 FE. McBee Ave... Box 568. Greenville. S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. 
Mer.: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc... 285 Madison Ave.., 
Office, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. 
Kline, 2500 Roswell Ave.., 
Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.,. Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. 0. Box 1804, Greenville, 5S. C.; 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 4438, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., Inc.., 
Marietta St., Gastonia, N. ¢ 


MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
Mer. 


TEXAS CO... THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk. 
Va.. and Box 1722. Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; 
D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn Sta.., eo ty Md.: W. H. Boebel, Roanoke. 
Va.: F. M. Edwards. Golds sboro. N.C.: W.P. Warner and R. L. Scott. 
Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. He ath and C .W. Meador. Charlotte. N. C.; 
s S. Leonard. Greenville. S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: L. 

Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Weleor Jr.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. G. Myers. 
Sivueteeny, Ala.: P. H. Baker. textile engineer, New York, N. Y 


TEXTILE APRON CO... East Point, Ga 
TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO.., 


Us BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green 
ville, S. C.: Johnson City. Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 20s 
Johnston Blde.. Charlotte, N. C.;: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville. 
S. C.; D. ¢ Ragan, High Point, N. C.; D. Roper, Johnson City, 
Tenn, 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Reps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Green 
ville. S. C.: Oliver B. Land. P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C 


Carolinas and Georgia Dis 
Spartanburg, C 


New York City. Sou. 
Griffin, Mer.. W. N. 
Charlotte, N. C.: BE. D. Estes, 1257 Duran 


Ed S. Kempton, Treas., 832 N. 


FE. A. Terrell, Pres. and 


Greenville, S. C. 


UNIVERSAL REFINING PRODUCTS CO., 11338 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: S. Dawson, Seminole Trailer Park, R. No. 8, 
Charlotte. N. C.: S. Atwood, Gilbert Hotel, Norfolk, Va.: J. B. 
Grooms, 629 Ww. Charlotte reastetan. N. C.: J. B. Tyson, 353 Pet 
tus Ave., Mobile, Ala.: J. King, 1116 Capital St., Houston, Tex. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 
Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. M. Mauldin and Ike E. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W.. 
Haywood, 612 S. Main St., 


VEEDER-ROOT., Inc.. 
Washington St.., 


New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt 
Winston Salem, N. C. 


Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. 
Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. 0. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of W. L. Hudson, 1021 Virginia Ave. 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO.., Inc., 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, 
Sou. Mer., 11 Perry Road, ad 


Phone Greenville 1869. Greenville, 8S. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co.., 
Greensboro. N. C.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas, Tex.: 
Rk. BR. Dorman. Rox 66. Station C,. Atlanta. Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO... W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burling- 
ton, N. C.: Henry Papini. 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W - 
Searcy, III, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO.. Millbury. Mass. Sou. Office: Walter 
F. Daboll. 810 Woodside Bldg.. Greenville. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O 
N.C. Phone 8-9881. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.: 1817 
Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office; 
M. J. Bentley. Selling Agent, Atlanta Office, 1817 Healey Bide. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WICK WIRE SPENCER STEEL 500 Fifth Ave... New York, N. Y. 

W. Horner, Bo 682, Atlanta, Ga. covering Ga., Ala.. Tenn. and 
Miss.: George H. Woolley, Jr., 985 Henley Place, Charlotte, N. C. 
covering N. C. and S. C. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF. JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 
202 N. Ridgeway~-Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, Route No. 
15. Knoxville, Tenn. 


. Box 1694, Charlotte. 
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PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 
BEATER 
LAG 


4 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 73 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production for the 
war effort by making use of all the knowledge we 
have gained on needle-pointed specialties for the prep- 
aration of wool and other fibres. In all the field—no 
plant like this—no such rich fund of experience—no such 
quality. Your inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & C0. 303-3rd Ave. Newark N. J. 


leather wth tht Mair on™ 


THERS 


ORIGINAL GENUINE 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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SCORES OF TEXTILE MILLS 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 


“SPIN TWIST” 
for Spinners and Twisters 


LESS SLIP 
Not Affected by Machinery Oil 


MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 53 years. 


Southern Representatives 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


~ 
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Cut Your Loom Leather 


Costs In Half! 


Taken individually, Textile Leathers are comparatively in- 
expensive items. However, when the costs of all the leathers 
used during the past several years are added up. and losses 
of time due to stoppages for replacements, cost of broken 
picker sticks caused by poor lugs, etec., are figured in, the 
total is large. 


If vou could cut this total IN HALF—simply by switching 
to “BONDARON"” Leathers—wouldn't vou do it? 


They are only slightly higher priced than ordinary leathers. 
yet they consistently wear from 3 to 5 times longer. Send us 


a trial order today and prove them on your own looms 


THERES REAL ECONOMY IN STANDARDIZING 


write for Booklet 202 


CHARLES 


617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 
for Nearly Half a Century 
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EXTILE LEATHERS 
-oaucts 
Bondaron Bondural and Bondex leather Proauc 
Siab*s 
Spinne! Relting ‘ 
Harness Strap* Twister Leatptening® 
cCondenst' Aprons ac 
Filleting Leather 
: Ww orsted Aprons 
shuttle Strap* Bunters Shee? skins 
Picker Leather® 
Leathers English Roller Bends 
Cone Belts Apron ea ish Skins 
—_ Round Reltine Belting Butts | 
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ea not by the box . . . by the 
bale. And not only shirts but sox, 
underwear, blankets, etc. get com- 
pressed into bales that reduce their 
bulk */srds to save vital cargo space. 

In producing these textiles, mills 
are reducing down time for repairs 
and replacements, by lubricating with 
Texaco. 

Texaco Stazon, for example, assures 
efficient lubrication with minimum 
spoilage of yarn or fabric due to oil 
stain. It stays on fast-moving cranks, 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS * 


etc., withstanding load shocks with- 
out splattering, creeping, dripping. 
Its high stability assures free operat- 
ing bearings with lower power con- 
sumption. 

For loom cams, use Texaco No. 919 
Lubricant 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering 
Service is available to you through 
more than 2300 Texaco distributing 
points in the 48 States. Call today. 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


* 


HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


*% More stationary Diese! horsepower in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


* More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


* More locomotives and railroad cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


*% More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 
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